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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


It has long been on our hearts to issue a ser- 
ies of biographies which by the attractiveness 
of their appearance as well as by the thrilling 
interest of their narration, would, to.some ex- 
tent at least, provide a substitute for the cheap 
literature which floods the land. 


By the good Providence of God this volume 
represents what we hope is but-one of many 
which, like the good seed; will be scattered 
everywhere. Every reader should have, if he 
has not already purchased it, Volume I of this 
seu tne kite of—Dr. Judson, Missionary to 
Burmah. Of the biographies of the celebrated 
Robert Moffat offered to the public, we know 
of none better, for its size, and certainly of 
none which is presented, either in Englandor 
America, at such an exceedingly reasonable 
price as this one. 

The next book in the series, to follow this 
shortly, will be the life of John Williams, the 
heroic Missionary Martyr of Erromanga. 
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VI PUBLISHERS NOTE. 


Others will appear at an early date. It is ex- 
pected that they will be of practically uniform 
size and binding. We implore the Divine 
blessing upon the circulation of these volumes 
and entreat the reader to aid in spreading them 
broadcast. 

No commissions are offered, no discounts 
can be given, as the price is so phenominally 
low. We believe, however, that every heart 
burning with missionary zeal and alive to the 
importance of awakening the Church to the 
supreme necessity of missionary enterprise, 
cannot but realize the value of putting these 
books before the public. For further informa- 
tion, see the last pages of this book or address, 

THE REVIVALIST Press, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Missionary Classes 


‘!Will greatly benefit the spiritual 
life and substantially aid the mission- 
ary benevolence of any church. 


“|The volumes of the World-wide 
Missionary Library, interdenomina- 
tional, evangelical, and universal in 
their scope, are admirably suited for 
use by these classes. 


“It is, all things considered, not a 
difficult matter to organize and mai.- 
tain the interest of such a class while 
the good accomplished is almost im- 
mediately apparent. 


‘| We invite definite correspondence 
with this Office concerning the forma- 
tion of these classes and the best 
methods for carrying them forward 
successfully. 


PREFATORY NOPE. 


Says the “Flaming Torch” of dark Africa, 
Ei hop William Taylor: 

“THE name of Robert Moffat deserves a 
high place on the honor roll of modern mission- 
aries. It is not so well known, indeed, as that 
of his son-in-law, David Livingstone, but it 
may well be held in reputation as that of the 
pioneer without whose labors those of Living- 
stone and others would have been far other 
than they were. As the London Times said in 
a remarkable leader, published on the day after 
his funeral: ‘Moffat has labored, and other 
men have entered into his labor. * * * It is his 
honor to have been among the first in the field, 
to have laid, as it were, the stepping-stones by 
which his successors have been able to outstrip 
him; to have borne the burden and heat of the 
day in early missionary work, and at once t9 
have given an example of devotion to his noble 
cause, and to have furnished proof that the 
ground was not barren, and that even in South 
Africa the good seed might be trusted to spring 
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up and to bring forth abundant fruit.’ 

“When he went to South Africa in 1817, he 
found tribes of idolaters and savages, constant- 
ly at war with each other and with the white 
men, utterly ignorant and degraded. When 
he left it in 1870 churches had been called into 
existence, a permanent body of native pastors 
had been reared from among the Bechwanas, 
and the whole region had become largely civ- 
ilized and Christianized.” 

It will be found that much is said in this vol- 
ume concerning Moffat’s devoted wife, Mary. 
This is as it should be. While her husband 
was a man of great talent and faith, she was a 
woman of untiring energy and love. To rear 
such a numerous family as hers at home would 
have been a mighty task, but to do it as she 
did it, among the wilds of Africa, demands our 
admiration for herself and our gratefulness to 
God for such a shining example. 
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MARY MOFFAT, 


GHAPTER-I. 


EARLY LIFE. A GREAT RESOLVE. ° CONVERSION 
AND CALL TO WORK. 


1795-1816 


Rosert Morrat was born on the twenty- 
first of December, 1795, at Ormiston, in East 
Lothian, Scotland. Of his father’s family 
little is known, but his mother, Ann Gardiner, 
came of ancestors who had lived for several 
generations at Ormiston their distinction hav- 
ing been, a steady and unobstrusive piety. The 
elder Moffat in 1797, when the subject of this 
memoir was two years old, received an appoint- 
ment in the custom-house at Portsoy, near 
Banff, and removed thither with his wife and 
young family. In those days the voyage was 
long and venturesome, and not without serious 
risks. A visit which had been promised by 
some of the family is deferred till a more con- 
venient season on account of a fear of being 
“captured by the French.” In 1806 we find 
the Moffats established at Carronshore, on the 
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southern side of the Firth of forih, and a short 
distance from Falkirk. The humble cottage 
in which they lived still stands. It was visited 
end recognized by Robert Moffat in his old age. 


The family which found a home there consist- 
ed of four sons and two daughters, besides 
Robert himself. 

We quote from a letter written nearly fifty 
years later to one of his sons In it. Moffat 
tells the story of this period: 


“When I think of the advantages you have 
possessed, I am reminded by way of contrast 
of my infant years. Well do I remember, be- 
ing sent to William—or as he was called, 
Wully—Mitchell, a parish schoolmaster, to 
learn to read. ‘The shorter catechism was my 
first book. That acquired, I went plump into 
the first question, ‘What is the chief end of 
man?’ I tugged away at this till I got to the 
“Amen,” but not without having my hands 
sometimes well warmed, for Wully was stern 
when he sat in judgment. This was my first 
step at school. You would be surprised to hear 
how little I knew, I might have received a bet- 
ter education. My dear father and mother were 
not to blame, but I wanted to be a man before 
the time. I lived among shipping and ran off to 
sea; and the captain becoming exceedingly 

“attached to me, constrained my parents to allow 
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me to go many voyages with him in the coast- 
ing trade, and many hairbreadth escapes I had. 
I got disgusted with a sailor’s life, to the no 
small joy of my parents; and I shall always 
feel grateful that I was afterwards, about the 
age of eleven, sent with my elder brother, Alex- 
ander, to Mr. Paton’s school at Falkirk. It was 
properly only a school for writing and book- 
keeping, and those who -chose to _ pay, 
or could afford to pay, received lessons in 
astronomy and geography after school hours. 
My brother was one of the class of young 
men who were nearly all the sons of the bet- 
ter sort of folks. Having some. distance 
to walk home I was allowed to. .re- 
Momeinethenlarce soom,” leielt queers to 
know what the master was doing within the cir- 
cle, and used to look very attentively through 
any little slit of an opening under an elbow, 
while I eagerly listened to the illustrations 
givea, the master all the while never suspecting 
that I was capable of understanding the won- 
ders of the planetary system. What I could 
not understand my brother explained on our 
way home. I was only six months at this 
school, the last I ever attended.” 


At this time he was a regular attendant on 
the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Caldwell. Judging 
from later allusions, even at an early age 
deep and serious impressions must have beens 
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made, All his life through, Mr. Caldwell’s 
earnest teaching left recollections never to be 
effaced. These were confirmed by a mother’s 
influence. Robert was blessed with a mother 
of a type not uncommon in those days in Scot- 
land. She had one of the tenderest and most 
loving hearts that ever beat. When a smile 
came it lit up her beautiful face in a way that 
could not be forgotten. 

She had a lively interest in the movements 
which were even then on foot for the preaching 
of the gospel to the heathen. On the long 
winter evenings the lads were gathered by the 
fireside, and while their mother taught them— 
not without remonstrance against employment 
which they thought more fit for their sisters— 
to knit and to sew, she would read aloud, in 
such missionary publications as were then to 
be had, the story of the dauntless pioneers of the 
gospel. 

About 1809 Robert was apprenticed to the 
trade of agardener. Often, even in the bitter 
cold of a Scottish winter, the lads were required 
to be on foot in the dense darkness at four 
o’clock in the morning, and had to hammer 
their knuckles against the handles of their 
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spades to try and bring some feeling into them. 
They had just enough to eat, but not a whit 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

Notwithstanding the severe regime under 
which he lived, Robert seems to have found 
time to attend an evening class occasionally. 
and to make an attempt at learning Latin and 
mensuration; and it would appear that in his 
intercourse with the family of a neighbour—of 
which one member, a Mrs. Horne, still lives 
near Liverpool—he took his first lessons at the 
anvil, and also learned to play a little on the 
violin. He had a craving, which clung to 
him through life, to learn something of what- 
ever he came in contact with, and many of the 
accomplishments of which he thus gained a 
smattering proved of unlooked-for value to him 
afterwards. 

At the end of 1812 his apprenticeship at 
Parkhill expired, and he obtained a situation 
at Donibristle, near Aberdour. For a twelve- 
month he had the opportunity of frequent in- 
tercourse with his own family circle only a few 
miles away—the last as it proved, for after this, 
with the exception of a few transient visits dur- 
ing the lapse of long years, he was never with 
them again. 
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The late Dr. W. Lindsay-Alexander, in a 
paper in the United Presbyterian Missionary 
Record says: 


“While at Donibristle he lived with the other 
workman in the bothy there, only occasionally 
visiting his parents. One who was a fellow- 
workman with him at that time, and who still 
survives, reports that he was wont to while 
away the evening hours by practicing the fid- 
dle, and thereby contributing largely to the 
entertainment of his companions, who delight- 
ed in his performances. He was'fond of 
athletic sports, and in these he excelled.” 


One, John Roxburg, has furnished the fol- 
lowing account of an incident happening about 
this time: 


“One morning at the breakfast hour, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, the two of us, and 
some others of the workmen, were bathing in 
the Firth of Forth, opposite the New Harbor 
at Donibristle. One of them, John Thomson, 
could swim a little, but wanted to learn how 
to turn in the water. Swimming out beyond 
his depth, he tried to do so, but sank. ‘The oth- 
ers thought he was divine; but, seeming to re- 
main too long down, they got alarmed, and 
feared he was drowning. He again, however, 
came to the surface. Meantime Robert Mof- 
fat, who was a strong swimmer, was out in 
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deep water several hundred yards off, when the 
others shouted and signalled to him to come 
to the rescue. - Swiftly he ,came. They 
showed him where Thomson had disappeared, 
when Moffat, plunging down, caught him 
round the body, swam with him ashore, and 
laid him on the bulwark. When brought 
ashore, Thomson was unconscious. ‘The oth- 
ers tried to help him, the seawater running from 
his mouth; but they had quickly to get on their 
clothes and go back to work, as it was now 
near ten o’clock. I stayed beside him till he 
was able to speak, and then left him.” . 


Robert Moffat’s engavement at Donibristle 
having expired, he obtained employment as 
under-gardener to Mr. Leigh, of High Leigh, 
in Cheshire, and bid farewell to Scotland. 

It was on this occasion that an incident oc- 
curred which has happily been recorded in his 
own words, and is quoted from the Bible So- 
ciety’s “Gleanings for the Young”: 


“T was scarcely sixteen when, after working 
in a nursery garden near my parents for about 
a twelvemonth, I was engaged to fill a respon- 
sible situation in Cheshire. The day arrived 
when I had to bid farewell to my father, moth- 
er, brothers and sisters.. My mother proposed 
to accompany me to the boat, which was to 
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convey me across the Firth of Forth. My 
heart, though glad at the prospect of removing 
to a better situation, could not help feeling 
some emotion natural to any of my age. When 
we came within sight of the spot where we 
were to part, perhaps never again to meet in 
this world, she said— 

““‘Now, my Robert, let us stand here for a 
few minutes, for I wish to ask one favour of 
you before we part, and I know you will not 
refuse to do what your mother asks.’ 

“What is it, mother?’ I inquired. 

““Do promise me first that you will do what 
I am now gong to ask, and I shall tell you.’ 

“ “No, mother, I cannot till you tell me what 
your wish is.’ 

““Q) Robert, can you think for a moment 
that I shall ask you, my son, to do anything 
that is not right? Do not I love you?’ 

“Yes, mother, I know you do; but I do not 
like to make promises which I may not be able 
to fulfil.’ 

““T kept my eyes fixed on the ground. I was 
silent, trying to resist the rising emotion. 
She sighed deeply. I lifted my eyes and saw 
the tears rolling down the cheeks which were 
wont to press mine. I was conquered, and as 
soon as I could recover speech, I said— 

“OQ mother! ask what you will and I shall 
do: it.’ 

““T only ask you whether you will read a 
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chapter in the Bible every morning, and an- 
other every evening?’ 

“T interrupted by saying— 

““Mother, you know I read my Bible.’ 

““T know you do, but you do not read it reg- 
ularly, or as a duty you owe to God, its Au- 
thor.’ And she added: ‘Now I shall return 
home with a happy heart, inasmuch as you 
have promised to read the Scriptures daily. O 
Robert, my son, read much in the New Testa- 
ment. Read much in the Gospels—the blessed 
Gospels. ‘Then you cannot well go astray. If 
you pray, the Lord Himself will teach you.’ 

“T parted from my beloved mother, now 
long gone to that mansion about which she 
loved to speak. I went on my way, and ere 
long found myself among strangers. My 
charge was an important one for a youth, and 
though possessing a muscular frame and a 
mind full of energy, it required all to keep pace 
with the duty devolved upon me. I lived at a 
considerable distance from what are called the 
means of grace, and the Sabbaths were not 
always at my command. I met wth none who 
appeared to make reilgion their chief concern. 
I mingled, when opportunities offered with the 
gay and godless in what were considered inno- 
cent amusements, where I soon became a fa- 
vourite; but I never forgot my promise to my 
mother.” 
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Not long after his arrival at High Leigh he 
came in contact with Wesleyan Methodists. 
The passionate appeals of the faithful evangel- 
ists found a ready response. His condition 
at this time will be best described by himself: 


“T had, like most Scotch youths in those days, 
the Bible in two small volumes. These I read 
(remembering my mother’s last words), chiefly 
in the New ‘lestament, but it was only as a 
pleasing duty I owed to her. I thus became 
familiar with the Gospels. At length I became 
uneasy, and then unhappy. The question 
would sometimes, even when my hands were at 
work, dart across my mind, “What think ye of 
Christ?” which I dared not to answer. A hard 
struggle followed. I could have wished to 
have ceased reading, but the very thought 
would raise the image of my mother before me. 
I tried hard to stifle conviction, but I could not 
help reading much in the Epistles, and especial- 
ly in the Epistle to the Romans. ‘This I did 
with an earnestness I tried in vain to subdue. 
I felt wretched, but still I did not pray, till one 
night I arose in a state of horror from a ter- 
rific dream. I fell on my knees, and felt as if 
my sins, like a great mountain, were tumbling 
down upon me, and that there was but a step 
between me and the place of woe. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the struggle between hope and despair. 
I tried to reform—not by avoiding grossly im- 
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moral conduct, for I had never been guilty of 
that, but by forsaking foolish and worldly com- 
pany, vain thoughts and wicked imaginations. 

“For many weeks I was miserable. I wished 
to feel that I was converted, but I could aot 
believe I was. I thought I had the faith re- 
quired, and that I had repented or turned to the 
Lord, and could adopt the words, ‘To whom 
shall I go but to Thee, O Jesus;’ but still my 
soul was like a ship in a tempest. At last I 
made a resolve to become as wicked as I could 
make myself, and then if converted I should he 
so sensible of the change that all doubts would 
vanish. I looked ‘over this awful; precipice 
down which I was about to leap, and trembled 
at the thought that I might perish in my sins. 
I turned anon to my Bible, and grasped it, feel- 
ine something like a hope that I should not 
sink with it in my hands. I knew of no one to 
whom I could unbosom the agony that burned 
within. I tried to pray fervently, but thoucht 
there was a black cloud between me and the 
throne of God. I tried to hear Jesus saving: 
to my soul, ‘Only believe: but the passages 
_ from which I sought comfort only seemed to 
deepen my wounds. 

“Living alone in a lodge in an extensive gar- 
den, my little leisure was my own. . One evening 
while poring over the Epistle to the Romans, 
I could not help wondering over a number 
of=passages which I had read many times be- 
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fore. They appeared altogether different. 
I exclaimed with a heart nearly broken, ‘Can 
it be possible that I have never understood 
what I have been reading?’ turning from one 
passage to another: each sending a renovation 
of light into my darkened soul. The Book of 
God, the precious, undying Bible, seemed to 
be laid open, and I saw at once what God had 
done for the sinner, and what was required 
of the sinner to obtain the Divine favor and the 
assurance of eternal life. I felt that, being 
justified by faith, I had peace with God through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and that He was made 
unto me wisdom and righteousness and sancti- 
fication and redemption.” 

With all the energy of which he was capable, 
Robert Moffat threw himself into the society 
and work of his new friends, whose ministra- 
tions ‘had quickened into life the seed sown in 
earlier days. Not but what he had to meet 
crosses. He lost the good will of his employ- 
ers, who were grieved that a young man in 
whom they took more than ordinary interest 
should have become a Methodist, and should 
have taken upon himself a name which in those 
days was to many a term of the severest re- 
proach. 


Meanwhile another phase of life was dawn- 
ing upon Him: 
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“I had undergone a great change of heart; 
and this I believe was produced by the Spirit 
of God through reading the Bible and the Bible 
only. I occupied my leisure in studying the 
Scriptures, and when opportunities offered I 
did not fail to try and convince others of the 
necessity of repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. I thought I 
had only to tell them what Christ had done for 
them and what was required of them to be 
saved. I wondered they could not see as I 
saw, and feel as I felt, after explaining to them 
the great truths of the everlasting gospel. On 
the contrary, I was treated by some as one who 
was somewhat disordered in mind. 

“Having a desire to visit Warrington, a 
town about six miles from where I lived, to 
purchase a trifling article, I went thither. It 
was onacalm, beautiful summer evening. All 
nature seemed to be at rest, not a breath of 
wind to move a leaf. In the clear blue expanse 
of heaven was to be seen a single cloud passin 
over the disc of the sun as he hastened toward 
his going down. I seemed more than usual 
to feel admiration of the handiworks of God. 
I was imperceptibly led to a train of thinking 
of the past: how much of my life I had spent 
serving the world and not Him who died for 
me; that I had really been living to no purpose. 

“With thoughts like these I entered the town, 
and, passing over a bridge, I observed a pla- 
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card. I stood and read. It was a missionary 
placard, the ‘first [ had seen-in*my’ life: «It 
announced that a missionary meeting was to 
be held; and a Rev. William Roby, of Man- 
chester, would take the chair. I stood some 
time reading over and over again, although I 
found that the time the meeting was to be held 
was past.. Passers-by must have wondered at 
my fixedness. I could look at nothine but the 
words on the placard, which I can still imagine 
I see before me. The stories of the Moravian 
missionaries in Greenland and Labrador which 
IT had heard my mother read when I was a boy, 
which had been entirely lost to memory, never. 
having been once thoucht of for many years, 
came into vivid remembrance as if fresh from 
her lips. It.is impossible for me to describe 
the tumult which took hold of my mind. 

“T hastened to obtain the trifle I wanted in 
town, and returned to the placard and rend it 
over once more, and now wended mv solitary 
way homeward another man, or rather with 
another heart. The earthly prospects I had so 
lately been thinking of with pleasure had en- 
tirely vanished, nor could any power of mind 
recall their influence. My thouehts became 
entirely occupied with the inquiry how I could 
serve the missionary cause. No Missionary 
Societv would receive me. I had never been 
at college or at an academv. I, however, be- 
gan to devise plans. I had been for:a short 
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time a young sailor, and I resolved to go to sea 
again and get landed on some island or foreign 
shore, where I might teach poor heathen to 
know the Savior. 

“Soon afterwards, having heard that a Wes- 
leyan Conference was to be held in Manchester, 
I proposed to a young man with whom I had 
become intimate that we should go thither. 
During our few days’ sojourn, hearing first 
one and then another, I resolved on hearing 
William Roby. His appearance and discourse, 
delivered with gravity and solemnity, pleased 
memuch. In the evening the lady of the house 
where we lodged remarked that he was a great 
missionary man, and sometimes sent out young 
men to the heathen. This remark at once fixed 
my purpose of calling on that great man, but 
how and when was a very serious matter to one 
of a naturally retiring habit. I thought and 
prayed during the night over thé important 
ae I was about to take. There was something 
like daring in the attempt which I could not 
overcome. Next morning, when I awoke, my 
heart beat at the prospect before me. I had 
told my beloved companion, Hamlet Clarke, 
what I intended doing, and asked him to go 
with me. This he decidedly objected to, but 
he wished me to go, and promised to wait with- 
in sight till I should return. 

“Though the distance we had to walk was 
more than a mile it seemed too short for me to 
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get my thoughts in order. Reaching the end 
of a rather retired street, I proceeded with slow 
step. On getting to the door I stood a minute 
or two, and my heart failed, and I turned back 
towards my friend, but soon took fresh cour- 
age, and came back again. The task of knock- 
ing at the good man’s door seemed very hard. 
A second time I reached the door, and had 
scarcely set my foot on the first step when my 
heart again failed. I feared I was acting pre- 
sumptuously. 

“At last, after walking backward and for- 
ward for a few minutes, I returned to the door 
and knocked. ‘This was no sooner done than 
I would have given a thousand pounds, if I 
had possessed them, not to have knocked; and 
I hoped, oh! how I hoped with all my heart, 
that Mr. Roby might not be at home, resolving 
that if so I should never again make such an 
attempt. A girl opened the door. ‘Is Mr. 
Roby in?’ I inquired with a faltering voice. 
“Yes,’ was the reply, and I was shown into the 
parlor. 

“The dreaded man whom I wished to see 
soon made his appearance. Of course I had 
to inform him who I was, and my simple tale 
was soon told. He listened to all I had to 
say in answer to some questions with a kindly 
smile. I had given him an outline of my 
Christian experience, and my wish to be a help- 
er in the missionary cause. T did not even tell 
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him that it was his name on the missionary 
placard which had directed my steps to his 
door. He said he would write to the Directors 
of the Society, and on hearing from them would 
communicate their wishes respecting me. I 
returned to my charge, and after some weeks 
was requested to visit Manchester, that he 
might get me placed in a situation which would 
afford him the opportunity of examining me 
as to my fitness for-missionary work. On my 
arrival, Mr. Roby took me to several of his 
friends to obtain, if possible, a situation in a 
garden, a mercantile house or a bank; but all 
failed, there being no opening for any one at 
the time (ir Roby then*remarked,“[-have 
still one friend who employs many men to whom 
I can apply, provided you have no objection to 
go into a nursery garden.’ 

““Go!’ I replied; ‘I would go anywhere aad 
do anything for which I may have ability.’ 
Very providentially Mr. Smith of Dukinfield 
happened to be in town, and at once agreed that 
I should proceed to his nursery earden. Thus 
was I led, by a way that I knew not, for another 
important end; for had I obtained a situation 
in Manchester I might not have had my late 
dear wife to be my companion and partaker in 
all my hopes and fears for more than half a 
century in Africa. As it was, Mr. Smith’s 
only daughter possessing a warm missionary 
heart, we soon became attached to one another ; 
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but she was not allowed to join me in Africa 
till nearly three years after I left. 

“Mr. Smith, whose house was a house of 
call for ministers, and who was always ready 
to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom at home 
and abroad, only bethought himself on return- 
ing home that the step he had taken might 
eventually deprive him of his only daughter; 
and so, in the providence of God, it turned out.” 


It was not till the month of May following 
that he wrote and made his parents acquainted 
with the nature of the determination to which 
he had come; and even then it was only under 
the persuasion of his good friend and adviser, 
Mr. Roby: so great was his diffidence, and, 
we may add, so heavy did he feel the news 
would be to them. To his mother it was a trial 
of no ordinary sort. In those days, to go out 
into the heathen world was like taking an eter- 
nal farewell so far as this world was concerned. 
No swift steamers then crossed the ocean in a 
few days or a few weeks. A great part of 
heathendom was an unknown region, into 
which few had gone and from which still fewer 
ever returned. 

In a letter full of dignified resignation the 
old man bids his son Godspeed, declaring that 
whatever may be his own feelings and those of 
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Robert’s mother, they dare not oppose his de- 
sign, lest haply in so doing they Should be found 
fighting against God. 


CHAP THRE: 


DELAYED MARRIAGE. DEPARTURE FOR AFRICA. 
HINDRANCES. JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR. 


1816-1818. 


Av last the Directors resolved to accept his 
services, and he left Dukinfield nursery for the 
purpose of being close to Mr. Roby in Man- 
chester, to receive such superintendence as 
was possible in his studies. 

The time drew near for his departure, and 
he paid a hurried visit to Scotland to bid fare- 
well to his parents. He little thought of ever 
seeing them again, though they were both 
spared to welcome him on his return twenty- 
three years afterwards. He never saw his 
two sisters again. In a letter written from 
Manchester after his visit, he says: 


“Having left Edinburg with emotions which 
it is our lot to share, I arrived here at five 
o'clock the Sabbath morning following, very 
much fatigued. I availed myself of three 
hours’ sleep, and with unusual transport I ac- 
cordingly went to hear our beloved pastor. 
Having embraced the opportunity of convers- 
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ing with him, I could not learn the precise time 
that we were to depart, further than that let- 
ters had been received stating that we were to 
be in readiness, and that it was expected that 
we were to take partners along with us, and 
that in so doing it would be approved by the 
Directors (but more of this hereafter). 

“Mr. Kitchingman and Mr. Pratt both take 
wives along with them, but from particular 
reasons | go alone. I made it a matter of 
prayer to God, and from the clearest dictation 
of His Providence He bids me go alone; and 
He who appoints crosses and disappointments 
also imparts resignation and grace sufficient 
unto the day. So I am bold to adopt the lan- 
guage of Eli, and to say: ‘It is the Lord, let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.’ 

“My colleague, Mr. Kitchingman, has ear- 
nestly requested me to remember him to you 
though unknown to him. | I have to be grate- 
ful to God who hath appointed me such an one. 
He is endeared to me, and worthy of my affec- 
tion. I shall be happy to spend my days with 
him: so what the Lord takes away on the one 
hand He gives on another.” 


The “interpretation” of one passage in the 
foregoing letter is to be found in a few lines 
addressed to the Rev. George Burder by Mr. 
Roby. 7 


“Poor Moffat’s amiable disposition and emi- 
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nent devotedness have attracted the affection- 
ate regards of his master’s daughter, a young 
lady of high piety, of polished manners, and 
the expectant of a considerable fortune. She 
possesses as truly a missionary spirit as he, 
and is eager to accompany him; but-her -par- 
ents forbid it, and both she and he therefore 
determine to sacrifice their ardent wishes.” 


Moffat writes to his parents from London 
on the twenty-third of September: 


“T left. Manchester on Friday the 13th, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. It was with no 
small degree of sorrow that I bid a final adieu 
to my present friends, who were friends indeed, 
who manifested their distinguished kindness 
towards me in an extraordinary manner. ‘The 
family of Smith, with whom I served at Dukin- 
field, were truly kind to me, with many others 
whose names are written in heaven, and who 


shall be rewarded at the-resurrection of the 
just. 


“T visited the Rooms on Friday morning and 
saw Mr. Burder, secretary. I spent some time 
in viewing the museum, which contains a great 
number of curiosities from China, Africa, 
South Seas, and West Indies. It would be 
foolish for me to give you a description. Suf- 
fice it to say that the sight is truly awful, the 
appearance of the wild beasts is very terrific, 
but I am unable to describe the semsatfons of 
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my mind when gazing on the objects of pagan 
worship. Alas! how fallen my fellow-crea- 
tures, bowing down to forms enough to fright- 
en a Roman soldier, enough to shake the hard- 
est heart. Oh, that’ I. had a thousand -lives, 
and a thousand bodies: all of them should be 
devoted to no other employment but to preach 
Christ to these degraded, despised, yet beloved 
mortals. I have not repented in becoming a 
missionary, and should I die in the march, and 
never enter the field of battle, all will be well. 

“On Saturday night I heard a minister of 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, at Spa Fields, 
and on Sabbath I heard the Rev. Mr. Burder 
and Dr. Waugh, that worthy Scotchman, like 
another John Knox. Today, which is Mon- 
day, the Committee of Directors met for exam- 
ination, but there was very little said to us-— 
from our having been examined at Manchester, 
Isuppose. On my entering the room with the 
rest, Dr. Waugh, on shaking hands, said, ‘Are 
not you one of Ebbie Brune’s lads?’ I said 
that I had heard him frequently, and knew 
him well. J understand that Dr. Waugh was 
one of his father’s pupils. He speaks of them 
with great feeling and respect. I was almost 
afraid of appearing before the Directors to be 
examined, for they turn one outside in. How- 
ever, next Monday we are appointed to meet, 
and be publicly ordained and designated to the 
important work.” 
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On the evening of the thirtieth of September 
nine missionaries were set apart. The service 
was at Surrey Chapel. The names of Leif- 
child, Winter, Waugh, and John Campbell of 
Kingsland—household words to a past genera- 
tion—appear on this occasion in connection 
with what was naturally a specially interesting 
service; though few could have formed any 
adequate forecast of the wide interest that 
would attach to the names of two who were 
then buckling on their armor. Four men were 
destined to the South Seas, of whom John Wil- 
liams was to be the first martyr of Erromanga. 
The other five were for South Africa. 


During the discussions in the missionary 
committee as to how this band of men was to 
be distributed, it had first been proposed that 
Williams and Moffat should both go to Poly- 
nesia; but this was overruled at the suggestion 
of Dr. Waugh, who deemed “thae two lads 
Ower young to gang tegither,” so they were 
separated. On these small links hang our 
lives. 

After many delays—which intending voy- 
agers then took as a matter of course—the 
party embarked at Gravesend, on the eight- 
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eenth of October. The pilot left them in the 
Downs on the twentieth, bringing one more 
affectionate letter from Robert to his parents; 
the shores cf England faded from his view, and 
he was launched on the enterprise of his life. 

Robert Moffat and his companions reached 
Cape Town on the thirteenth of January, 1817, 
having been eighty-six days at sea in their lit- 
tle brig. They were well pleased with their 
passage and with each other, peace and good- 
will having prevailed among them, and the 
captain having shown them unvarying kind- 
ness. ‘They were received in Cape Town by 
the Rev. George Thom, a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

Two of the party were destined for sta- 
tioas within the Colony; Moffat and Kitching- 
‘nan were to go to Namaqualand, which was 
veyond the border, and it was necessary for 
them to have the permission of the Govern- 
ment before they could proceed on their jour- 
ney. ‘To their great surprise this permission 
was refused. 

It was in vain for the missionaries to plead 
and to urge such arguments as common sense 
suggested. It was true that escaped slaves 
and criminals were continually making their 
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way across the frontier and settling beyond 
the reach of the Government; but this was go- 
ing on quite apart from the question as to 
whether there were or were not missionaries 
in those regions already; and it did not seem to 
occur to the men in authority that if Christian 
teachers chose to exile themselves, and per- 
haps to incur peril in following their duty by 
going into those remote districts, their influ- 
ence would tend to diminish the dangers and 
inconveniences which were supposed to threat- 
en the Colony. 

Under these circumstances the only thing 
that was left for them to do was to await or- 
ders from home, and meanwhile to make the 
best use they could of their time. Taylor went, 
for the time, to a missionary institution not far 
away; the Kitchingmans took up their abode in 
Tulbagh, and Moffat in Stellenbosch, the lat- 
ter a village about thirty-six miles from Cape 
Town. Here he lodged with a Dutch farmer 
named Hamman, who was not only hospitable, 
but a man of deep piety and earnest missionary 
Spirit. 

The object of this arrangement was to give 
the young missionary an opportunity of learn- 
ing Dutch, which it did not take him long to 
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do, placed as he was among those who could 
speak or understand no other language. 

To any one who knows the present condition 
of the country round which they travelled, it 
would be curious to read how the evangelists 
found themselves in a desolate region, with 
primitive homesteads few and far between 
where now many a smiling village lies nestled 
amongst its trees. In these then lonely spots 
small congregations gladly assembled from 
many miles around to listen to the preaching of 
the gospel, which was to them a rare privilege. 

Sometimes the travellers would be belated in 
the wilds, and would have to make their hi- 
vouac on a hillside, and be treated to a serenade 
more wild than sweet of jackals and hyzenas. 
From these there was no danger: but they were 
sometimes in fear of visitors of another kind, 
for the mountainous districts were full of fugi- 
tives, mostly runaway slaves, whose hand was 
against every man: 

The long detention at length came to an end. 
The scruples of the Governor were overcome. 
Permission was granted to Kitchingman and 
Moffat to go their way. No time was lost; 
the necessary preparations were made, wagons 
were bought, oxen were hired, and on the 
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twenty-second of September, 1817, Moffat bade 
farewell to the many warm friends whom he 
had found in Cape Town and Stellenbosch. 

His companions were the Kitchingmans and 
the Ebners. With the latter he expected not 
only to travel but to be a fellow-laborer at 
Afrikaner’s kraal, where Ebner had already 
been for some time resident. 

The record of the journey, like many in the 
olden time, is one of hardship and difficulty. 
One evening he halted at a farm which showed 
signs of belonging to a man of wealth and 
importance, who had many slaves. The old 
patriarch, hearing that he was a missionary, 
gave him a hearty welcome, and proposed that 
in the evening he should give them a service. 
No proposal could have been more acceptable, 
and he sat down to the plain but plentiful meal 
with a light heart. The sons and daughters 
camein. Supper ended, a clearance was made, 
the big Bible and the psalm-books were brought 
out, and the family was seated. 

“But where are the servants?” asked Moffat. 

“Servants! what do you mean?” 

“T mean the Hottentots, of whom I see so 
many on your farm.” 

“Fottentots! Do you mean that, then! Let 
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“me go to the mountain and call the baboons, if 
you want a congregation of that sort. Or 
_ stop, I have it: my sons, call the dogs that Ie in 
front of the door—they will do.” 

The missionary quietly dropped an attempt 

which threatened a wrathful ending, and com- 
-menced the service. The psalm was sung, 
“prayer was offered, and the preacher read the 
“story Of the Syrophenician woman, and select- 
ed more especially the words: “Truth, Lord, | 
but even the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall 
fromthe master’s table.” He had not spoken 
many minutes when the voice of the old man 
'was again heard: ‘Will Mynheer. sit down 
and wait a little? he shall have the Hottentots.” 

The summons was given, the motley crowd 
trooped in, many who probably had never been 
within the door of their master’s house before, 
_and many more who never before had heard 
the voice of a preacher. 

When the service was over and the astonish- 
ed Hottentots had dispersed, the farmer turned 
to his guest and said, “My friend, you took a 
hard hammer and you have broken a hard 
head.” 


This must not be taken as an instance repre- 
senting the universal feeling of aclass. Even 
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in those days there were God-fearing and ear- 
nest-minded Boers who did their best for their 
slaves; and now, thanks to the labors of many 
devoted ministers, there is a true and growing 
missionary spirit in the Dutch population ot 
South Africa. 

As the travellers got farther on their way 
their difficulties increased. The difficulties of 
the journey were considerable. The wagons 
were drawn by oxen and only went about two 
and a half miles an hour. At times the rain 
was excessive and made progress slow. At 
other times it was so excessively dry that 
water could harldly be obtained for the oxen. 
They were also exposed to danger from lions, 
and had many hair-breadth escapes. At one 
time, Mr. Moffat had a narrow escape from a 
spotted tiger and a very poisonous snake. 

They were thankful to reach at last a haven 
of rest in the missionary station at Byzonder- 
meid, more than two months after they had 
left Cape Town. Here the Kitchingmans were 
to remain, and Moffat after a time continued 
his journey to Afrikaner’s kraal, where he 
joined Mr. Ebner and his family, on the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1818. 


TWO AGAINST ONE. 


CHARTER II: 


TIFE IN NAMAQUALAND. AFRIKANER. THE 
STORY OF MARY MOFFAT. 


1818-1819. 


RoBert MorFFrat’s stay in Namaqualand ex- 
tended to a little over twelve months. He soon 
saw that it was not a place for permanent set- 
tlement and progress. A long journey was 
soon undertaken to the north, in which he was 
accompanied by most of the able-bodied men 
oithe tribe and by their chief. -The result.of 
their journey was to put an end to any hope of 
a settlement in that quarter, and the thoughts 
of Afrikaner were drawn eastward across the 
Kalahari to the country of the Bechwana, with 
whom he had enjoyed some friendly inter- 
course. The missionary, with a select party 
on horseback, made a journey in that direction, 
reaching Griqua Town and Lattakoo. On his 
return to Afrikaner he found that Mr. Fbnet 
the only other missionary in Namaqualand 
north of the Orange River, was leaving the 
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country, so that he was left completely alone. 
In the intervals of his long absences from his 
station he carried on such missionary work as 
was possible—conducting a school, and raising 
a place of worship. Towards the end of the 
year he saw reason to visit Cape Town in com- 
pany with the chief, and there he met Dr. 
Philip and John Campbell, who had come out 
as 1 deputation from the Missionary Society. 

It will not be necessary to go into much de- 
tail about Afrikaner. His history is told by 
Moffat himself in his “Labors and Scenes.” 
Suffice to say here, that he was a man who had 
eccaped from vassalage in the Cape Colony, 
and having his own family as a nucleus, with 
a following of other refugees had crossed the 
Orange River, and established himself in what- 
is known as Great Namaqualand. Here he 
carried on for years a system of predatory war- 
fare. His enemies were twofold—the farmers 
within the Colony, and the Namaquas, of a 
race kindred to his own, in whose country he 
had settled as an unwelcome intruder. He 
nianaged to strike terror into them all, and to 
make himself of so much importance that a 
large reward was offered for his head by the 
Government of the Cape Colony. 
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AFRIKANER. 


(iter many years he came under the in- 
fluence of the earlier missionaries, more espe- 
cially of Christian Albrecht, a man of more 
than ordinary character and apostolic zeal; 
and on the occasion of John Campbell’s first 
visit to South Africa, negotiations were com- 
imenced which ended in his consenting to re- 
ceive a missionary. A Mr. Ebner was at once 
sent to take up the work until the promised mis- 
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sionary should arrive from Europe, and he 
weuld probably have remained but for a certain 
want of harmony between him and some of 
Afrikaner’s people; so that as soon as he saw 
the post filled he took his departure, and the 
young missionary was left quite alone. 

Vredeburg, as it was called, was a collection 
of huts ina small valley, bounded by bare rocks 
on either side. A. spring rose in the upper 
part of the valley, which in times of heavy rain 
—-say once in two or three years—swelled into 
a flood, filled the river bed, and covered the 
levels on either side, so that the people had for 
a few days to move their huts nearer to the 
rocks,24.- . 

Moffat went to work earnestly, and soon had 
a flourishing school. Meanwhile a building 
was being raised for a church on a different 
scale from that of the beehive huts. But the 
temporal condition of the peope was miserable, 
and there never could be much progress in civ- 
ilization or industry with such surroundings. 
The missionary and the chief were of one mind 
in the conviction that no lasting settlement was 
to be thought of in that part of the country. 
The scanty spring gave water enough for the 
irrigation of only a small bit of ground, which 
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would not supply food for one-fifth of the few 
hundreds of people belonging to Afrikaner, 
and yet it was the only spot available for many 
miles around. So in June we find them start- 
ing with a large following of the able-bodied | 
men to explore the country northward, in 
search of something better. This journey took 
nearly two months, and ended in nothing. No 
better country was to be found in that direc- 
tion, so far as they went, without entering a 
region where the hostility of other Namaquas 
might be looked for ; so the idea was abandoned. 
In those thinly peopled regions, the few Bush- 
men and scattered Namaquas whom they found 
were sunk into a brutish degradation which 
stirred the heart of the young missionary, and 
instead of repelling rather quickened his zeal. 

His testimony in connection with this part 
of ‘his life is: 

“Through Divine help we all arrived at Gri- 
qua ‘Town on the evening of the eleventh. The 
brethren and sisters received me with joy and 
affection, and supplied me with everything 
needful; and I may say with Paul, when I saw 
them I thanked God and took courage, and 
when I reflected on the difficulties which I had 
undergore, I adored the Hand which had pre- 
served me in them, and I more than ever estim- 
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ated the value of providential blessings; but 
above all, I was cheered with this one recollec- 
tion that it is for Jesus’ sake and the sake of 
the heathen. In the midst of these hardships 
I felt, as I do at this moment, that I desire to 
suffer anything, even death itself, if but Christ 
is glorified in the salvation of the poor heathen. 

“T have many difficulties to encounter being 
alone. No one can do anything for me in my 
household affairs. I must attend to every- 
thing, which often confuses me, and, indeed, 
hinders me in my work, for I could wish to 
ha:e almost nothing to do but to instruct the 
heathen, both spiritually and temporally. Daily 
I do a little in the garden, daily I am doing 
something for the people in mending guns. I 
am carpenter, smith, cooper, tailor, shoemaker, 
miller, baker, and housekeeper—the last is the 
most burdensome of any. Indeed, none is 
burdensome but it. An old Namaqua woman 
milks my cows, makes a fire and washes. All 
other things I do myself, though I seldom pre- 
pare anything till impelled by hunger. I drink 
plenty of milk, and often eat a piece of dry 
flesh. Lately I reaped nearly two bolls of 
wheat from two hatfuls which I sowed. This 
is of great help to me. TI shall soon have 
plenty of Indian corn, cabbage, melons, and po- 
tatoes. Waterisscarce. I have sown wheat 
a second time on trial. I live chiefly now on 
bread and milk. ‘Today I churned about three 
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Scotch pints of milk, from which there’ were 
two pounds of butter, so you may conceive that 
the milk is rich. I wish many times my moth- 
er saw me. My house is always pretty clean, 
but oh, what a confusion there is always among 
my linen. 

“On the twenty-sixth of November I re- 
ceived letters from the Cape and England, of 
a very interesting nature. One from Miss 
smith of Dukinfield. She informed me that 
Mr. Roby saw you on his visit to Scotland, aad 
that you were well and that my mother was in 
good spirits. .This was very: agreeable news 
to me indeed, for I often think of, you all, and 
feel anxious to know how it fares with you. 
In a former letter I mentioned something re- 
specting my hope of being united to Miss 
Smith, but her last two letters have been com- 
pletely effectual in blasting my hopes. ‘She 
has most reluctantly renounced the idea of ever 
getting abroad, her father determining never 
to allow her. Of course I have been greatly 
cast down of late, but have at the same time 
been enabled to love and confide in Him who 
sticketh closer than a brother, and have been 
more than ever led to see the mutability of 
every earthly comfort.” 


The reader will understand that the region 
called Great Namaqualand lies to the north of 
the Orange River, and along the western coast 
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of the continent. To the eastward of it is the 
almost rainless and waterless Kalahari desert, 
and beyond that, still further eastward, the 
Bechwana country. ‘To anyone coming from 
the southward the first Bechwana tribe en- 
countered is the Batlaping, who were then on 
the Kuruman river. The missionaries Read 
and Hamilton were already among these peo- 
ple. Moffat had already seen, and had been 
favorably impressed with, some Bechwanas 
who, travelling for purposes of trade, had vis- 
ited Namaqualand. They in turn were im- 
portunate for him to accompany them to their 
own country, which was a few miles to the 
westward of Lattakoo as it was then called. 
Of course he could not yield to their entreaties. 
On the occasion of his visit to Griqua Town 
above related, he went on to visit the mission- 
aries on the Kuruman; and whilst with them 
came in contact with the same people, who hail- 
ed him as an old friend. He then found that 
his fame had preceded him, and that he had 
already gained a most surprising ascendency 
over the hearts of these strangers. He little 
thought even then that among these very peo- 
ple it was the will of God that the great work 
of his life was to be done. 
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The letter already cited had a postscript, 
both long and important, of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 


“Afrikaner, the chief, is with me, and every 
one is pleased to see him, and no less astonish- 
ed to witness the effect of Divine grace mani- 
festing itself in him and others who are with 
me. On my arrival here I received your let- 
ter of the thirty-first of July, 1818, and you 
may well conceive what my feelings were in 
recognizing the handwriting of my dear broth- 
er Alexander, whom I never expected to behold 
again in this world, and may not even as it is; 
but I cannot describe my joy on hearing that 
he yet lives, not in a far distant land, but m 
the bosom of his nearest friends. When 
I think on this my soul seems winged to your 
habitation and mingling in your converse. 

“I have just received letters from’ Miss 
Smith. The scene is changed. I have now 
abundant reason to believe that God will make 
her path plain to Africa. This I trust will be 
soon, for a missionary in this country without 
a wife is like a boat with one oar. A good mis- 
sionary’s wife can be as useful as her husband 
in the Lord’s vineyard. 

“Dr. Philip and Mr. Campbell are preparing 
for their journey. into the interior, and have 
earnestly begged of me to accompany them as 
interpreter. I have consented, and we will, 
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I think, proceed in a few weeks. Of late in 
this corner of hell the dry bones begin to shake, 
apostolic zeal begins to peep out, Government 
is favorable to missions and to the cause in 
this town, and we confidently look forward to 
a harvest of souls. Dr. Philip has got permis- 
sion to build a chapel; such a thing was never 
known before. ‘Twice every Sabbath Divine 
service is held at the Orphan Chamber, when 
Messrs. Philip and Campbell preach. On the 
Sabbath a prayer-meeting is held in this house, 
also on the Wednesday evenings, when exhor- 
tations are given. The two directors are al- 
ways present. There are many other meet- 
ings in Dutch. Brother Evans preaches in 
Dutch to-night to slaves, and I have to engage 
on Sabbath. This you see is the old way and 
the only way to dampen Satan’s courage, and 
eventually gain victory. Pray for us all. 
“Remember me to Mr. Brown. Tell him, 
after all that I have suffered, I am not tired 
but strengthened, and feel myself more a mis- 
sionary than I ever was before in my life.” 


Afrikaner accompanied Moffat to the Cape. 
It was an event of great importance in more 
ways than one. In a striking and concrete 
manner it brought to the view of those who had 
authority and influence the fact that mission- 
aries, instead of increasing political difficul- 
ties, may often help to solve them. Moreover 
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the strikingly gentle and Christian deportment 
of Afrikaner and his followers, a man who 
had formerly keen known as a public terror, 
greatly encouraged those who were holding 
forth the power of the gospel to regenerate the 
most unpromising characters. 

Some highly interesting incidents ee oot 
in connection with this JOU T Tey: Moffat re- 
lates: 


“While some would scarcely credit my iden- 
tity; my testimony as to the entire reformation 
of Africaner’s character, and his conversion, 
was discarded as the effusion of a frenzied 
brain. It sometimes afforded no little enter- 
tainment to Africaner and the Namaquas, to 
hear a farmer denounce this supposed irre- 
claimable savage. Only a few, however, were 
sceptical on this subject. At one farm, a novel 
scene exhibited the state of feeling respecting 
Africaner and myself, and likewise displayed 
the power of Divine grace under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It was necessary, from the scar- 
city of water, to call at such houses as lay in 
our road. ‘The farmer referred to was.a good 
man in the best sense of the word; and he and 
his wife had both shown me kindness on my 
way to Namaqualand. 

“On approaching the house, which was 
eon an eminence, I directed my men to take the 
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wagon to the valley below, while I walked to- 
ward the house. ‘The farmer, seeing a strang- 
er, came slowly down the descent to meet me. 
When within a few yards, I addressed him in 
the usual way, and stretching out my hand, 
expressed my pleasure at seeing him again. 
He put his hand behind him, and asked me, 
rather wildly, who I was. I replied that I 
was Moffat, expressing my wonder that he 
‘ should have forgotten me. ‘Moffat!’ he re- 
joined, in a faltering voice; “it is your ghost!” 
and moved some steps backward. “I am no 
ghost.” ‘Don’t come near me!” he exclaimed. 
“vou have been long murdered by Africaner.” 
“But I am no ghost,” I said, feeling my hands, 
as if to convince him and myself, too, of my 
materialitv; but his alarm only increased. 
“Everybody says you were murdered; and 
a man told me he had seen your bones:” 
and he continued to gaze at me, to the 
no small astonishment of the good wife and 
children, who were standing at the door, as also 
to that of my people, who were looking on from 
the wagon below. At length he extended his 
trembling hand, saying, “When did you rise 
from the dead?” As he feared my presence 
would alarm his wife, we bent our steps to-, 
wards the wagon, and Aficaner was the subject 
of our conversation. I gave him in a few 
words my views of his present character, say- 
ing, “He is now a truly good man.’ "To which 
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he replied, ‘I can believe almost any thing you 
say, but that I caanot credit; there are seven 
wonders in the world, that would be the eighth.’ 
I appealed to the displays of Divine grace in a 
Paul, a Manasseh, and referred to his own ex- 
perience. He replied, these were another de- 
scription of men, but that Africaner was one 
of the accursed sons of Ham, enumerating 
some of the atrocities of which he had been 
guilty. By this time we were standing with 
Africaner at our feet, on whose countenance 
sat a smile, well knowing the prejudices of some 
of the farmers. The farmer closed the conver- 
sation by saying, with much earnestness, ‘Well, 
if what you assert be true respecting that man, 
I have only one wish, and that is, to see him 
before I die; and when you return, as sure as 
the sun is over our heads, I will go with you 
to see him, though he killed my own uncle.’ 
I was not aware of this fact, and now felt some 
hesitation whether to discover to him the ob- 
ject of his wonder; but knowing the sincerity 
of the farmer, and the goodness of his disposi- 
tomeiesaid =| his; then, 16 Africaner!-He 
_ started back, looking intensely at the man, as 
if he had just dropped from the clouds. ‘Are 
you Africaner?’ he exclaimed. He arose, 
doffed his old hat, and making a polite bow, 
answered, ‘Iam.’ The farmer seemed thunder- 
struck; but when, by a few questions, he had 
assured himself of the fact, that the former 
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bugbear of the border stood before him, now 
meek and lamb-like in his whole deportment, 
he lifted up his eyes, and exclaimed, ‘O God, 
what a miracle of thy power! what cannot thy 
grace accomplish!’ The kind farmer, and his 
no less. hospitable wife, now abundantly sup- 
plied our wants; but we hastened our depart- 
ure, lest the intelligence might get abroad that 
Africaner was with me, and bring unpleasant 
visitors. 

“On arriving at Cape Town, I waited on 
his Excellency the Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, who appeared to receive with con- 
siderable scepticism, my testimony that I had 
brought the far-famed Africaner on a visit to 
his Excellency. The following day was ap- 
pointed for an interview, when the chief was 
received by Lord Charles with great affability 
and kindness; and he expressed his pleasure 
at seeing thus before him, one who had for- 
merly been the scourge of the country, and the. 
terror of the border colonists. His Excellency 
was evidently much struck with this result of 
missionary enterprise, the benefit of which he 
had sometimes doubted. I remembered when 
I first arrived at Cape Town, the reply to my 
memorial for permission to proceed to my des- 
tination in Great Namaqua-land, was, that his 
Excellency had cogent reasons for not comply- 
ing with my request, and I was obliged to re- 
main eight months in the colony: this time was 
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not, however, lost, for it was turned to advan- 
tage by learning the Dutch language, and at- 
tending to other. preliminaries for a missionary 
campaign. Whatever he might think of his 
former views, his Excellency was now con- 
vinced that a most important point had been 
gained; and, as a testimony of his good feeling 
he presented .Africaner’ with an excellent 
wagon, value eighty pounds sterling.” 

Afrikaner took a tearful farewell of his 
friend, but kept the hope of a speedy meeting 
in Bechwanaland, whither it had been deter- 
mined that Moffat should go. That meeting 
took place, and Afrikaner again returned to 
Namaqualand with a view to arrange the 
removal of his little tribe to the neighborhood 
in which his beloved teacher was settling. It 
was not to be. Before he could carry out his 
plan, he was called away to eternal rest. 

Mary Smith was born in the year 1795, a 
few months earlier than Robert Moffat, at 
New Windsor, which now forms part of Sal- 
ford, England. Her father was a Scotchman, 
originally from Perthshire, who settled in Eng- 
land and married Mary Gray, of York, in the 
year 1792. Mary was their eldest child and 
only daughter. 

Both James Smith, of Dukinfield, and his 
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wife, were persons of strong piety. Their 
daughter, from her earliest years, walked in 
their steps. Her father followed the occupa- 
tion of a nursery gardener, in which he pros- 
pered greatly. 

Mary lived at Dukinfield all her youth. She 
went to the Moravian school at Fairfield, and 
the years she spent there must have been very 
happy, judging from the way in which she was 
wont to dwell upon them in talking to her chil- 
dren in after times. 

They were not only happy, but they were 
years full of sacred influence; and at Fairfield 
was fostered the strong sense of devotion to 
duty as a servant of the Cross, which helped 
to carry her through toils and difficulties of 
no ordinary kind, and made her a helpmeet 
indeed to her husband. 

The manner in which she became acquainted 
with her future husband has already been seen; 
the rest of her tale will be largely told by her 
own pen in these pages. ‘The following lines 
are from a letter addressed by her to the par- 
ents of Robert Moffat: 


“After two years and a half of the most 
painful anxiety, I have, through the tender 
mercy of God, obtained permission of my dear 
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parents to. proceed, some time next spring, to 

join your dear son in his arduous work. . This’ 
is what I by no. means expected a week ago; 

but God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. 

When He arises, every mountain flows down 

at His presence. He has the hearts of all men. 
in. His hands, and can turn them as the rivers, 
of water. So He has done with.regard to my. 
parents. Previous to the arrival of these last, 
letters, my father had persisted in saying that, 
I should never have his consent; my dear 

mother has uniformly asserted that it would 

break her heart (as I have no sister,.and. she, 
is far advanced in life): notwithstanding. all 

this they both yesterday calmly resigned me 

into the hands of the Lord, declaring they durst; 

no longer withhold me. 

“The idea of parting for ever with my. be- 
loved family appears almost too much for my; 
self. Sometimes I think I shall never get, 
launched on the ocean before grief weighs me 
down; but such are my convictions of duty, 
that I believe were I'to rémain here another 
year, it would then be out of my power to go, 
for I must sink under the weight of an accus- 
ing conscience, when I consider Robert’s pecu- 
liarly trying situation and the strong affection 
which he seems to bear to me. When he last. 
wrote he was exceedingly well, very happy in 
his work, but quite alone, seldom sees a white 
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face. The people are nearly all Namaquas, are 
very kind and affectionate to him. 

“He was about to take a journey still further 
north in search of a better situation. The chief 
and part of the people were going, and would 
have him with them. I have had a letter from 
a gentleman at the Cape saying that he was 
gone, and was expected to return the latter end 
of the year. It must be trying to parental 
feelings (as well as mine) to think of a dear 
child being alone in a strange land and among 
savages; but let us remember that Abraham’s 
God is his God, that the Divine promise belongs 
eminently to him and his companions in self- 
denial: ‘Lo! I am with you always, even unto 
thet end of the world.’ 


“He speaks of enjoying much of the Divine 
presence, and while exhibiting the truths of 
the gospel to the wild Namaquas, he feels the 
power of them on his own heart in a remarkable 
degree: 

At this juncture she was in Manchester, and 
to this circumstance we owe another letter 
which will show her strong sense of duty, and 
at the same time her intense affection for the 
parents between whom and herself there was 
not only the tie of natural relationship, but 
the strong bond of a kindred faith; 
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“December 18, 1818. 

“You must ever remember, my dear mother, 
that the Lord never deprives us of our comfort, 
but He is ever ready to make it up by a greater 
degree of His own Divine consolations, if we 
seek these at His hands, and are willing to have 
the space filled up by Himself; and surely vou 
would be willing to be deprived of an earthly 
comfort, to have more of the consolations of 
the Spirit of God. For my own part, I have 
found it so much the more to be valued, that 
sometimes I have thought I could bear to be 
stripped of every earthly comfort if I might 
enjoy the Divine presence in a proportionate 
degree for everything, as I have under troubles 
of late. 

“You will be well aware that the struggle 
in my own breast is very great; yes, it is so 
much so, that I dare not reflect closely upon it. 
If I could rest, surely I should be tempted to 
do it on your account. But no, my convictions 
of duty are so strong, that were I to remain at 
home I should surely sink under the weight of 
an accusing conscience. 

“When I went home last week it was with 
. the intention of exerting myself to the utmost; 
and if I could not prevail, I saw, I felt, that 
death must soon put an end to the conflict. 
But the battle was the Lord’s.. He brought 
me off more than conqueror by His own al- 
mighty arm. And now I think if ever I do 
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land on Afric’s shore, my soul will feel more 
_ sensibly than ever her obligations to active use- ~ 
fulness. And, O mother! will it not gladden 
-your heart if the Lord permit me to enter into 
-His work? I say, will it not gladden your heart 
that the Lord made you the mother of at least 
one child who was so highly honoured as to be 
-an instrument in His hands, however humble, 
of doing something towards the conversion of 
the heathen? O mother! were I a mother, I 
should-.esteem it. the greatest honor which 
could be conferred on me or my child. I should 
think it an ample compensation for all the self- 
» denial I was called to exercise.” 
It was several months before a suitable op- 
portunity to the Cape occurred. It was at last 
“arranged for Mary Smith to sail for the Cape 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Beck, a minister 
of the Dutch Church, and his wife. .She bade 
her mother a life-long farewell, and, accom- 
panied by her father, made the journey ‘to 
London by coach. There were the customary 
delays in the date of sailing, days grew into 
weeks; her father, too, had to return .home,, 
and she found herself, in a manner, alone in 
the great city, but at the same time among 
friends in the best sense of the term. ‘Mr. 


Lewis, the pastor of Islington Chapel, and ‘his 
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wife, did their best to cheer the young girl, and 
their kindness and that of other friends in Is- 
lington ever remained a grateful memory: 

_ The many, almost daily letters of this period 


are not for a public memoir. In them the whole 
tenderness of a dutiful childhood and youth 
culminate, and reveal an anguish of soul and 
a conflict of faith of which only a rare nature 
could be capable. The following short note is 
characteristic: 


“London, August 13, 18109. 

“My Drar Motuer,—lI have sent you a 
small token of affection. I thought it would 
be better calculated to communicate pleasure 
and comfort to your heart than any article of 
dress. As for having -my portrait taken, I 
cannot now, as my ae is leaving, and l 
should have to pay for it myself; and that you 
know would not do. Whatever I possess now 
‘I must husband well, remembering that I am 
now supported more peculiarly out of the sa- 
cred treasury. Oh! may I ever keep this in 
mind, and be a faithful steward. O my dear 
mother! do be happy, as you value my peace 
of mind, the honour of religion, and my credit 
in the world. Do not let me be reflected upon 
for want of affection. Oh! do not allow the 
world to think so. Let us prove to the world 
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that our blessed religion has power to soothe 
us under every distress.” 


It was not till the twenty-fourth of August 
that she left London, and then only to go to 
Gosport on her way to Cowes, where the pas- 
sengers were to embark. At Gosport she was 
the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Bogue. Nearly a 
fortnight later she writes her last letter from 
English ground. 


“Cowes, Isle of Wight, September 7, 1819. 

“My Drar PAarENTS,—Having received an 
order from Captain Scott to go on board to- 
day, I sit down to address a few lines to you, 
which will most probably be coacluded on board 
the British Colony. My feelings are very sol- 
emn at this time, but calm. I anticipate much 
pleasure in the voyage. We have plenty of 
good books, work and pleasant company. I 
begin to like Mr. Beck very much. I hope to 
derive much advantage from his society. I 
believe he is a very learned man. Mr. White 
and family have increased much in kindness 
to me, and I have not felt so awkward of late 
as I did at first. 

“Having a longing desire to spend another 
comfortable ordinance Sabbath with friends 
for whom I felt some peculiar. attachment, I 
proposed to Mr. B. to go to Gosport if the wind 
did not change. He readily entered into it, 
and accompanied me in the packet on Sabbath 
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morning. We spent a happy day, heard the old 
doctor preach twice, and a student once. I sat 
down with them and attended a church meet- 
ing. The doctor and his lady and daughter 
all gave us a hearty welcome. We stopped all 
night and returned yesterday. 

“T could not but feel a melancholy pleasure 
in reflecting both on Sabbath afternoon and 
last evening, at the missionary prayer-meeting 
here, that my own dear people and family were 
engaged in the same way. I could not but 
hope that I was at both those seasons remem- 
bered by some of them. Oh beg my friends 
to think of me at those times. For a season I 
am going to be shut out from these ordinances. 
Oh pray that the God of ordinances may be 
with me. 

“Now, my dear and beloved parents, I com- 
mend you to God, believing that He will pre- 
serve you in these troublous times. I some- 
times think you will be shortly coming after 
me. Do not be anxious about me. The Lord is 

going with me. Do not be long before you 
write to me at the Cape—conceive how anxious 
I shall be to hear; and be sure to send good, 
full letters, or they will only set my teeth on 
edge. The wind is quite unfavorable, but the 
captain is tired out, and we are to sail at twelve 
to-day.” 


CHAPTER. LV: 


MARRIAGE POSTPONED—TAKES PLACE IN DECEM- 
BER—‘‘BRIDAL JOURNEY’—EARLY HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


1819-1822. 


In the year 1816 the Missions in South 
‘Africa had fallen into a state of grievous dis- 
order. The number of stations was large, and 
they were scattered far apart. Some of the 
men who had been sent out had proved them- 
selves unworthy of their trust, and had not 
maintained even an ordinary standard of 
Christian conduct. On the arrival of Robert 
Moffat and his colleagues they were astounded 
to find themselves associated in the service of 
the Society with men who had brought shame 
on the very name of Christian, and whose 
reputations were a by-word to the ungodly. 

It was for Robert Moffat a happy circum- 
stance that he was away in Namaqualand, too 
far off to take an active part in the strife which 
led to three of the colleagues with whom he 
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sympathized retiring from the service of the 
society. Happily, too, when he arrived at 
the Cape on his return from Namaqualand he 
found that the Directors were sending two 
deputies—John Campbell of Kingsland, and 
Dr. Philip—to inquire into these matters, and 
to set things in order. This measure saved 
the South African Mission. 

It would be difficult to measure the good that 
has resulted from the work of Dr. Philip. Per- 
haps a test of the depth and reality of the 
influence he exerted is to be found in the fact 
that for many years he was the best-hated man 
in the Colony—hated, that is, by those who 
were not the friends of the natives. To;.the 
Cape he was in those days, in his championship 
of justice to the natives, very much what Dr. 
‘Colenso was later on in Natal. 

After many conferences with him, it seemed 
“good not ony that his services should be trans- 
‘ferred to the Bechwana country, but that he 
‘should accompany Campbell and Philip on a 
journey of inspection to the stations in the 
eastern part of the Colony and in Kafirland. 
‘As this journey involved a probable absence 
of about twelve months, it was a trial of faith 
to him. He was expecting the arrival of his 
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bride, and it seemed hard that she should have 
to land in a strange country and to find none 
of her own to welcome her. 


“On these accounts” (he says) “nothing 
could have excited me to take this journey but 
a sense of my duty which I owe to Him in 
whose service I am engaged. Dr. Philip and 
Mr. Campbell laid before me the valuable aid 
my service would render them on their im- 
portant tour. I consider this a sufficient cause 
to take up my cross and to follow Jesus. This 
is my comfort, that the Lord is her refuge, and 
she will find numerous affectionate friends in 
the Cape who will receive her with open arms. 
During my stay in the Cape I enjoyed the 
longed-for privilege of hearing a few English 
sermons from “Dr; P. and Mr, “Gel aalso 
preached occasionally in Dutch both to Chris- 
tians and heathen—or properly, to white and 
black.” 


The Deputation had, at first, a prosperous 
journey, travelling, as everybody did then, in 
ox wagons. But at Bethelsdorp they found 
further progress effectually barred. War with 
the Kafirs had broken out, and there was no 
way to visit Kaffraria. This was a providen- 
tial circumstance for Moffat, who had thus the 
unspeakable happiness of being able in person 
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to welcome his Mary when she first landed on 
the shores of Africa. She thus writes under 
date of December 8, 1819: 


“I bear testimony to the goodness of that 
God who brought me out from my father’s 
house to this land of heathen darkness, to which 
my eyes and my heart have been so long direct- 
ed. He has granted us delightful weather all the 
voyage, and made me with His own presence 
unspeakably calm and happy ever since I em- 
barked. 

“My fellow-passengers pronounced me the 
fittest person on board to go into the interior— 
I bore everything so well both mentally and 
bodily. You will not, my dear parents, suspect 
me of want of affectionate solicitude about you 
when I tell you I was so happy. No, surely 
you know me better; but I did not think it 
incompatible with that cheerfulness that 
reigned in my breast sometimes to ween and to 
mourn when I thought of you and each of my 
dear brothers (not to mention my numerous 
friends in England). I do confess that often 
during the silent hours of darkness, when the 
angry billows beat against my cabin with tre- 
mendous roar, at such moments I turned my 
thoughts to you and your dear dwelling. Then 
my imagination would rove till my heart sick- 
ened and floods of tears drenched my face. 
There is something inconceivably cutting in 
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the reflection (to nature) that for many years 
at least there is an ocean between us, and that 
personal intercourse has ceased, but even from 
these piercing reflections I was enabled to de- 
rive consolation. It was for the cause of the 
Redeemer I had forsaken all. This I accounted 
my highest honour, and it was this considera- 
tion that enabled me to take down my harp 
from the willows and tune it to His praise. 

“Having parted from you all, my affection 
felt weaned from the world; and there being an 
uncertainty whether on my arrival here my 
dear friend would be alive, I felt prepared for 
anything. But oh! my cup of happiness seems 
almost full; here I have found him all that my 
heart could desire, except this being almost 
worn out with anxiety, and his very look makes 
my heart ache. 

“Moffat will conclude this letter; my time is 
now expired, and I can say no more. But, 
mother, be happy, and praise God on my ac- 
count.” 


Robert Moffat to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of Du- 
kinfield. 

“DEAR FATHER AND MotTHER,—I can now 
with more reason than in my former letter ad- 
dress you with the endearing title of parents. 
It would be in vain for me to call to mind the 
different scenes through which I have passed, 
but more particularly what I felt when the 
sound of your beloved daughter’s arrival had 
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reached me. It was to me nothing less than 
life from the dead. My prayers answered, the 
promises which had long been my refuge were 
now fulfilled. My prayers in that respect are 
now turned to praise, and surely never in my 
life has the hand of God been so singularly 
manifested for good. 

“Mary, my own dear Mary, is now far dis- 
tant from a land endeared to her, being the 
place which gave her birth, and which still 
contains a circle of friends who are entwined 
round her heart; but more especially endeared 
as the residence of you, dearer than all besides. 
She is now separated from those scenes and 
from you, but let this comfort you, that, al- 
though in a land of strangers, she is under the 
care of our ever-present God, and united to one 
who speaks as he feels when he promises to be 
father, mother, and husband to Mary, and will 
never forget the sacrifice you have made in 
committing to his future care your only daugh- 
Ler 

They were married on the twenty-seventh 
of December, 1819, in St. George’s Church. 
Dr. Philip took the place of the absent father ; 
and the Melvilles, ever ready when an act of 
kindness was to be done, opened their house 
to the company. Writing to her brother John 
a few days later, Mary Moffat says: 
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“There was an expression in my father’s 
letter which rather grieved me: it was that in 
one sense I was dead to them. Now I think 
they ought not to consider me so. Surely it 
ought to afford consolation that I am now 
united to a devoted servant of God, one who 
counts not his life dear to himself. They can 
hear of me, and | trust that they will hear that I 
am of some little use in the world. Is not th’s 
better, to be a sticcourer of those who are 
labouring, than to lie down in the grave with- 
out having done anything towards the building 
of the temple? I trust you will endeavor to 
remove this impression. Cheer their hearts, 
and never indulge any melancholy fears re- 
specting me. I can assure you every provision 
is made for my comfort which is possible, and 
the Deputation afford Moffat every facility. 
At the same time, I wish ever to be reasonable 
in my expectations and cheerfully to take up 
the cross. 

“T find missionaries are greatly despised 
here, and indeed it is not to be wondered at 
after the conduct of some, but I think IT can 
say— 

‘All hail reproach! and welcome shame! 

If thou remember me.’ 
Before I bid adieu to home with all its de- 
lights, I calculated upon a life of hardships, 
toil, shame, and reproach, and now my soul 
can bid it welcome for the sake of Christ,’’ 
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Early in the year 1820 the missionary party 
started from Cape Town. - It consisted of John 
Campbell and the Moffats. When once they 
had left the fertile valleys and lovely mountain 
scenery of the Breede and Hex Rivers, they 
had to traverse a comparatively desolate re- 
gion for some hundreds of miles. In the mid- 
dle of this they came to the place on which is 
now found the village of Beaufort West, about 
three hundred and fifty miles from Cape Town, 
Here there was as yet a house or two only. 
The newly appointed magistrate and the cler- 
gyman of the Dutch Reformed Church were 
the principal inhabitants. Passing Beaufort 
West, they in the course of a day or two 
crossed what was then the Colonial boundary 
and advanced into the Bushman country, a 
dreary waste extending to the southern bank 
of the Orange River. Here, after seven weeks 
of ox-wagon travelling, they found them- 
selves about six hundred miles from Cape 
Town. The travellers crossed the Orange 
River without much difficulty, as it was low. 
Two or three days’ north of the river lav 
-Griqua Town, and here the party made a halt 
for atime. Kuruman—or L,attakoo, as it was 
first called—was a hundred miles further. The 
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missionaries Hamilton and Read were already 
there, but had scarcely established their foot- 
ing. 

Notes by the Way. 


“We have experienced much of our Heavenly 
Father’s love while traversing the barren 
sandy desert. We are all well, and, excepting 
a little headache, my health is extraordinary. 
it is true I feel a little feeble and languid in 
the very heat of the day, but am not sickly as 
I always was at home in warm weather. I 
never was more vigorous than I am now in 
the cool of the day and when I consider the 
manner in which we live, just eating and sleep- 
ing when it is convenient, I am truly aston- 
ished. 

“We have seen no beasts of prey, though we 
have been in their dominions. M. saw the 
footmarks of one about a mile from where 
we outspanned one day; and at the farmhouse 
we saw last week we were informed that sixty 
lions had been killed in six years in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Thus you see the promises have been ful- 
filled in our experience. The sun has not smit- 
ten us by day, nor the moon by night, and the 
beasts of the field have been in league with us. 
Our God has been our sun and our shield, and 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
We all enjoy excellent spirits, and all our com- 
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pany is cheerful and pleasant, oat everything 
goes on well.” 

“Tt is astonishing that you are at this time 
shivering in the beams of the same sun which 
drives us to take refuge to the shadow of a 
rock or bush. We have had a tolerable supply 
of water, though we have travelled through a 
country the most desert. I am happy to say 
that Mary stands the journey amazingly well; 
she takes everything as she finds it, and encoun- 
ters with ease what you would term difficulties. 
She has several times asserted that she never 
enjoyed better health than she has done since 
she came to Africa. Nay, I am sometimes as- 
tonished to see her possessed of such good 
spirits at times when human nature is spent, 
for we have our hardships.” 

“RoBERT Morrat. 


The Moffats shortly settled down for a few 
months at Griqua Town, and the following 
from Mary Moffat is a simple description of 
the homely ways which obtained in those se- 
cluded regions—indeed it will still hold good 
-of what may still be found in some parts of 
South Africa: 


“T dare say my friends often wonder how 
we proceed in our domestic concerns. In sore 
of them we are extremely awkward, and in 
others pretty well. For instance, in this part 
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of the country it is the custom to have the 
kitchen separate from the house, a thing which 
few English women can reconcile their minds 
to; for when that is the case the kitchen of the 
missionary is the place of common resort, and 
if one turns one’s back, perhaps half of the food 
is gone, and spoons, knife, fork, or whatever 
lies about, is away. They are generally such 
places as an English person cannot sit in, be- 
cause there is no chimney and the place is full 
of smoke, and it must all go out at the door 
or not at all. Add to this the wood fire, which 
requires one person’s constant attendance to 
keep in and regular. 


“Those who have tolerably good houses have 
generally what is called a fore-house. It is 
the place of entrance. The outer door renders 
it cool and comfortable, which door is in the 
middle, as in a hall; and this place is generally 
the largest in the house. It is the houseplace 
of the family, where they eat. fold and iron 
their clothes, prepare victuals for the fire, &c. 
At each end of this place is a small room, one 
of them the bedroom, the other the private 
sitting-room, study, or whatever you may call 
it. Behind are detached pack-houses, where 
evervthing is kept. This is the plan of a good 
missionary house here, and I approve it, onlv 
I would have both kitchen and nack-houses 
attached to the dwelling-house. If I want a 
little coffee, sugar, or butter, I like to have it 
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at least a little nearer the house than they 
have it. 

“However, my good man dislikes it as much 
as I do, and has promised to order matters 
differently when he builds, which will be on 
our return to the Kuruman. No servant will 
like it, as she will not then have an opportunity 
of displaying liberality. They seem to account 
all Europeans stingy. Poor creatures! they 
are ignorant of the value of most things, and 
they think we should eat everything up at once 
as they do, and starve all the rest of the time. 

“The washing is done at the river, in cold 
water, and instead of rubbing they beat things 
upon the stones, which wears them fast. When 
we get settled, I wish very much to wash in 
the English way. 

“With regard to animal food, all mission- 
aries, however small the family, kill a sheep 
(but the sheep are small in this land) every 
week in the moderate weather. They must do 
it on account of the people they have about 
them—people in the garden. &c., who all eat 
more than their work is worth, for it will take 
two or three generations to get indolence out 
of their nature. 

“As much of the mutton as we can we salt 
for the summer, for fresh meat will not keep 
a day here in that season. Sometimes an ox 
or a cow is killed, and the chief part of it 
salted. The salt here is used in its natural 
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state, and is both salt and saltpetre. We smoke 
the meat to keep the moth out of it, otherwise 
it would be devoured—and is even then some- 
times. | 


“Most missionaries have a brick oven for: 
their bread. We leaven our bread, always 
keeping a lump of leaven, and the bread is as 
sweet as any yeast could make it if we do not 
let it work too long. We have the wheat all 
ground down together, and I like it better than 
sifted for household bread. 

“The cows in this country give very little 
milk. Seven or eight are no better than one 
English cow. When I was in England we used 
to wonder what the ‘thick milk’ was of which 
Mr. Campbell spoke, and now I can tell you. 
It is only the natives who make it, but I shall 
certainly have it too if ever I get abundance 
of milk, it is so good.. They get a goat-skin 
and scrape the hair quite clean off, so that you 
could not tell that it had been hairy. . Then 
they turn the outer side in, sew it up into a bag 
with a narrow neck like a bottle. At the bot- 
tom they have a very small peg stuck in, a thick 
peg at the top which closes the mouth of the 

sack. Into this sack of goat’s-skin they pour 
their milk.as it comes from the cow. Perhaps 
in three or four days it is full. It is hung in 
a pretty warm place. They pull out the small 
peg.at the bottiom and let the whey off. The 
milk is poured out at the top end of the sack, 
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and comes to the table wet, but not swashy. 
This when served up looks like a dish of light 
curds. ‘The milk here being very rich it has 
quite a yellow appearance. It is rather sour, 
and with a little sugar and new milk it is de- 
lightful. 

“T have yet another of our customs to relate. 
You will perhaps think it curious when I tell 
you that we smear all our room floors with cow 
dung once a week at least. At first when I:saw 
Sister Helm do it I thought to myself, ‘But 
Vl.do without that dirty trick, or I will try 
hard.” However, I had not been here long but 
was glad to have it done, and I have hardly 
patience to wait till Saturday. It lays the dust 
better than anything, kills the fleas which 
would otherwise breed abundantly, and is a fine 
clear green. You observe it is mixed with 
water, and laid on as thinly as possible. I now 
look upon my floor smeared with cow dung 
with as much complacency as I used to do upon 
our best rooms when well scoured. 

“Writing about this curious article puts me 
in mind of a custom of the Bootsuanas. If his 
majesty Moteebe dines with us, before he eats 
he sends his servant for a handful of this article 
and rubs his hands with it till every particle 
of dirt is gone. However curious it may ap- 
pear to you, I would rather see him eat after 
this process than before it, as their hands get 
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a share of the nasty fat and red ochre with 
which they smear themselves.”’ 
“M. M. 
“Griqua Town, Aug. 11, 1820.” 


During his stay at Griqua Town Robert 
Moffat wrote at follows: 


“As it regards the cause of our Lord in this 
place, I cannot say much to the praise of the 
Griquas. It is true of late we have been de- 
lighted to see a full church. The members are 
numerous. ‘The last time I administered the 
Lord’s Supper there were upwards of forty 
who partook; but alas! too many of these have 
stains on their garments, but of such a nature 
as not to bring them under church discipline. 
* Heretofore this important duty has not been 
exercised to that extent that Paul would have 
done had he been here. The result of such neg- 
lect is that our church is a mixed heap of which 
the major part is rubbish. They have a name, 
and they lead a course of life which exhibits 
neither a devil nor a saint. Within the last 
month a number of these dead members have 
been amputated from the body, and their ex- 
amples have the very effect which the Scrip- 
tures intimate: ‘others fear,’ and dread to com- 
mit crimes which they would otherwise have 
done with impunity. Mr. Helm, who is a wise, 
prudent, and pious brother, fully coincides with 
my views, and is very zealous in clearing the 
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church of such fruitless stumps. We rejoice, 
however, in the faithful few who seem indeed 
pillars in the temple of our God. These, with 
others who have entered the regions of immor- 
tality, witness that the labours of Mr. Ander- 
son have not been in vain, and that the exer- 
tions of British Christians have, through the 
Divine blessing, been mighty in pulling down 
the strongholds of Satan.” — 

Towards the end of 1820, Mary Moffat was 
prostrated by a severe illness, and for a long 
time it seemed unlikely that she would recover. 
In reference to this her husband writes some 
weeks afterwards: 


“We are assured that though weeping en- 
dures for a night, joy will come in the morning, 
which has:also been realized in the experience 
of thousands since it was written. A very 
short experience, indeed, convinces us that the 
brightest scenes and most enlivening prospects 
are not without their alloy; like the interrupted 
rays.of the unchanging sun which cast a 
shade on our most dazzling enjoyments, and 
convince us that is not our rest, and that the 
Christian life at best is a life of vicissitude. 
Happy they, whether on beds of languishing or 
in adversity, who can say, ‘Faithful are’ the 
wounds of a friend.’ To such, affliction is not 
loss, but gain, for they say from experience that 
it is good to be afflicted and joy more exalted 
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and pure takes possession of the mourner’s. 
heart. This, my dear parents, has been the ex- 
perience of myself, but especially of your be- 
loved daughter. She has sowed in tears, but 
now reaps in joy. Yes; she who a few months 
ago stood on the brink of eternity, expecting 
hourly to quit the tottering fabric, delivering 
with sinking voice her last message, is at this 
moment sitting in perfect health, with a lovely, 
healthy daughter on her knee. Surely this is 
the Lord’s doing, and is wonder ‘ul in our eyes.” 

This daughter was named Mary, 2nd was af- 
terwards known as the wife of avid Living- 
stone. 

Mr. Kaye’s object was to find a station among 
the Bechwanas. ‘The time was now come for 
the Moffats to commence their work at Lat- 
takoo. Mr Hamilton the missionary there was 
not a little comforted by the advent of his 
future companions in labor. He had borne 
trials of no ordinary character, which would 
have caused many men to give up in despair. 
‘Though gentle and unassuming, and by no 
means disposed or fitted to take a leading part, 
he was a man whose faithful obedience to his 
Master and tenacious perseverance nothing | 
could shake or turn aside. From this time he 
and Moffat stood shoulder to shoulder through 
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a work of more than thirty years, at the close 
of which he was called away to his rest. 

This period marks the commencement of 
Robert Moffat’s permanent connection with 
the Kuruman Mission. The Kuruman station 
is not far from the border of the desert. West- 
ward towards Namaqualand the country be- 
comes drier and more dreary at every step. 
Eastward and particularly north-eastward 
there is a steady improvement until, after a 
journey of two hundred miles, the traveller 
finds himself in a comparatively pee Ls 
and well wooded region. 


The self-denying labours of the original pio- 
neers had not been attended with any success 
when the Moffats joined the Lattakoo Mission. 
The Bechwanas turned a deaf ear to the gospel. 
The ground which the Chief had given them 
for gardens, and which they with immense 
labour had made available by leading the water 
to it, was encroached: upon by the women, 
headed by the chief’s wife herself. Rather 
than make any difficulty, the point was. conced- 
ed.» When the corn ripened, a great part of it 
was openly taken by the people. Their sheep 
were stolen out of the fold at night, or driven 
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off when grazing in the day-time; until they 
were constrained to slaughter the remnant and 
to put the meat into salt lest they should lose it 
altogether. No tool or household utensil could 
be left about for a moment, or it would disap- 
pear. The chief, though himself friendly, was 
a man of weak character, and could not, or 
would not, give them effective help. 


A severe drought had set in. A rainmaker 
who came from the N. E. when he found 
all his arts in vain, laid the blame on the white 
strangers. The people, who were really 
suffering greatly, were only too ready to take 
up this idea; and for a time it seemed possible 
that the missionaries would be driven away. 


But the cruellest trial of all was to find their 
worst foes within their own camp. A number 
of Hottentots had accompanied the missionaries 
from the institutions within the Colony. 
These, though themselves converts, were too 
weak in the faith to meet the demands which 
were made upon their constancy, surrounded 
as they were by a heathen and corrupt people. 
Their conduct became a source of shame to the 
leaders, and could not be otherwise than a 
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hindrance to the gospel when they showed 
themselves such unworthy exemplars. 


In February, 1822, Mary Moffat writes to 
her parents; 


“At present Moffat is applying himself with 
all diligence to the language, as the particular 
object of his destination here. He finds im- 
mense difficulties from the barrenness of the 
language and imperfect interpreters, but he 
is naturally too persevering soon to lose cour- 
age. This is his sole motive for undertaking a 
journey at present, in order to become familiar 
with it by being for a time out of the habit of 
speaking Dutch with our own people here. I 
think it will also be of advantage to me in that 
respect; having so much to employ my time 
with at home I have little chance of learning 
much of it. You beg of us to pay particular 
attention to the instruction of the rising gener- 
ation, but alas, we have no opportunities of do- 
ing this: the people instead of desiring that 
their children should be instructed, are afraid 
of their becoming ‘Dutchmen,’ so tenacious are 
they of their old customs and habits; and if a 
boy and a girl venture to come they are soon 
laughed out of it. Perhaps if we gave them 
each a meal of meat every day or a few beads, 
we might have the place crowded—but on no 
other condition. Could we but see the smallest 
fruit we could rejoice amidst the privations and 
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toil which we bear; but as it is, our hands do 
often hang down.” 
“Aug. 29, 1822. 


“T acknowledge the receipt of Brother Alex- 
ander’s letter of the 16th of February, 1821. 
It rejoiced us exceedingly to hear that all was 
well with you. It is always a great treat to us 
to receive one of his letters. We have not a 
more interesting correspondent. My own 
father and he are much alike in their letters. 
We hope he will keep his resolution of writing 
once every four months. You can form no 
idea of the delicious repast which a well-filled 
letter affords to our minds, especially when 
we hear that all is going well. We are entire- 
ly at the mercy of our friends for what we know 
of what is going on in the world. We seem 
here to be in its suburbs, and when a long time 
elapses without fresh intelligence our hearts 
sieken and languish. 

“We have no prosperity in the work, not the 
least sign of good being done. The Bootsua- 
nas seem more careless than ever, arid seldom 
enter the church. Their indifference seems 
to increase, and instead of rejoicing we have 
continually to mourn over them. Our consol- 
ation is derived from the promises of the im- 
mutable Jehovah. We walk by faith and not 
by sight. How mvsterious are His works, 
and His wavs past finding out. In almost 
every other part of the world to which the 
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gospel is sent, some of the people receive it 
gladly, but here the blessing is withheld. Five 
years have rolled on since the missionaries 
came, and not one soul converted, nor does any 
one seem to lend an ear. All treat with ridi- 
cule and contempt the truths which are deliv- 
ered. * * * | 


“Tf you have not heard what I am going to 
communicate you will doubtless be much af- 
fected. Afrikaner is no more an inhabitant of 
this lower world, but has passed through the 
swellings of Jordan and entered the abode of 
endless bliss. Younker, his son, has late- 
ly written to Robert to apprise him of it. You 
may readily conceive of the feelings it excited 
in our breasts, especially that of Robert, who 
was once so nearly connected with him. He 
feels as one who has lost a near relation, and 
cannot but wish that he had been there to have 
_ witnessed his happy spirit take its flight.” 


Concerning Afrikaner’s departure, he re- 
lates in “Missionary Labors and Scenes”: 


“When he found his end approaching, he 
called all the people together, after the example 
of Joshua, and gave them directions as to the'r 
future conduct. ‘We are not,’ said he, ‘what 
we were, savages, but men professing to he 
taught according to the gospel. Let us then 
do accordiny!y. Live peaceably with all men, 
if possible: and if impossible, consult those 
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who are placed over you, before you engage in 
anything. Remain together, as you have done 
since I knew you. ‘Then, when the Directors 
think fit to send you a missionary, you may be 
ready to receive him. Behave to any teacher 
you may have sent as one sent of God, as I have 
creat hope that God will bless you in this re- 
spect when I am gone to heaven. I feel that 
I love God, and that he has done much for me, 
of which I am totally unworthy. 

““My former life is stained with blood; but 
Jesus Christ has pardoned me, and I am going 
ta heaven. Oh! beware of falling into the 
same evils into which I have led you frequentlv : 
but seek God, and he will be found of you to 
direct you.’ 

“Africaner was a man of sound judgment. 
and of undaunted courage; and although he 
himself was one of the first and the severest 
nersecutors of the Christian cause. he would, 
had he lived. have snilled his blood, if necessary, 
for his missionary.” 

At the close of the year 1822 Robert Moffat 
writes to his brother: 


“T shall now give some particulars of our 
present situation. ‘The most important is the 
cause of Christ. Alas! we still hang our harp 
on the willows, and mourn over the destiny of 
thousands hastening with heedless but impetu- 
ous strides to the revions of woe. ‘They turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of love, and treat with 
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scorn the glorious doctrines of redemption. 
This often causes our hearts to languish, while 
our eyes fail with looking upward. 

“Tt is, however, pleasing to reflect that ay 
fairs in general wear a more hopeful aspect 
than when we came here. Several instances 
have proved the people determined to relin- 
quish the barbarous system of commandoes for 
stealing cattle. They have also dispensed with 
a rainmaker this season. We rejoice in this, 
because his services and presence must ever 
form a strong barrier to the spread of the gos- 
pel. 

“We prayed and hoped that a good season 
would thoroughly convince them that the power 
of giving rain belonged only unto God, but He 
whose footsteps are in the sea has been pleased 
to order it otherwise. ‘The season has been so 
drv as to destroy their corn, except a little 
which happened to be sown on ground a little 
marshy. Nothing, however, has been said as 
to the cause of the droucht. 

“We continue on friendly terms with them, 
though we have also much to suffer, especially 
from thieves, who pester us on all sides. 

“Ann and Dicky, the two Bushmen children 
whom I consider part of the family, are doing 
well. Ann is very useful, and forms a good 
nurse for the little Mary.” 


Some months before this Robert Moffat, on 
one of his journeys, had come unexpectedly 
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upon a party of Bushmen. They were digging 
a grave for one of their number, a woman, who 
had died leaving two children. Finding that 
it was the intention of the party to bury not 
only the body of the woman, but the two chil- 
dren also, the missionary begged for them; 
and as'the only object was to get rid of them, 
his petition was readily granted. He brought 
them home, and for some years they were part 
of his household. 


CEA abi Re 


THE MANTATEE INVASION. A PERILOUS 
JOURNEY. 


1823, 1824. 


THE year 1823 opened quietly enough, 
though the Batlaping continued indifferent to 
the gospel. But the hostile spirit had passed 
away, and the gentle perseverance of the mis- 
sionaries in bearing evil and in doing good had 
borne fruit. 

It was reported at about this time that a 
strange people, fierce and many, were slowly 
but steadily advancing from the eastward, eat- 
ing up all the tribes with which they came in 
contact 


“Tt was said that a mighty woman, of the 
name of Mantatee, was at the head of an in- 
vincible army, numerous as the locusts, march- 
ing onward among the interior nations, carry- 
ing devastation and ruin wherever she went; 
that she nourished the army with her own milk, 
sent oul hornets before it, and, in one word, 
was laying the world desolate. Concluding 

SI 
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that these might be only rumors of a destruc- 
tive war carrying on by Chaka, the tyrant of 
the Zoolus, and that he was at too great a dis- 
tance from us to affect our operations, I re- 
solved on a journey which I had been contem- 
plating for some months. This was to visit 
Makaha, the chief of the Bauangketsi, a power- 
ful tribe, situated upwards of two hundred 
miles northeast of Lithako. 

“About this time receiving an invitation from 
Makaba, the path of duty was plain; but all the 
people were greatly opposed to my design. 
Fverything injurious to the character of the 
Bauangketsi was raked up and placed before 
me. All the imaginary and real murders Ma- 
kaba, had ever committed were set in_array, 
and every one swore by their king and their 
fathers, that if I went my doom was fixed, for 
I should never return, and therefore Ma-Mary 
and the two children(a second girl. named Ann 
had just come to our home), might leave and 
return to our friends in England, for she would 
never see me again. However, we started. 
On reaching Old Lithako, on the third day, I 
found the reports about the Mantatees some- 
what revived, and the natives strongly advised 
me to proceed no farther than Nokaneng, about 
twenty miles distant. The reports being such 
as we had heard before, and knowing that they 
wished, by every means, to intimidate me, I 
proceeded on the following day, after having 
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preached to a great number of the natives., On 
arriving at Nokaneng, I found that rumors 
had reached that place that the Barolongs, at 
Kunuana, about one hundred miles off, had 
been also attacked, and the towns were in the 
hands of the marauders; but as spies had been 
sent out to ascertain the truth, I remained, em- 
ploying every opportunity afforded to impart 
instruction. The spies returning without hav- 
ing heard anything of the reported invaders, I 
proceeded, with my small company, towards the 
Bauangketsi tribes. After travelling four 
days over a dry and trackless part of the coun- 
try, occasionally meeting with a few of the 
poor Bechuanas, we came to a fine valley, Mo- 
site, in which were some pools, and plenty of 
game, especially the rhinoceros. Having shot 
one of these ponderous animals, we halted a 
day to prepare the meat, by cutting it up into 
slices, and hanging it in the sun to dry. One 
would have been more than sufficient for our 
company ; and it was only at the urgent request 
of the poor people that a couple more were shot, 
as they very rarely succeed in killing such ant- 
mals, except it be in a pit-fall. 

“While these things were going on we were 
on the alert, and made inquiries of every 
stranger we met about the invaders, but could 
learn nothing, although we were not more than 
fifteen miles from the town, of which it was 
reported the enemy were in possession. We 
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saw, on a distant height, some men who were 
evidently looking our way, and their not ap- 
proaching our wagons was so unusual with 
hungry natives, that we thought they must be 
strangers from a great distance, or some of the 
Mantatees.. ‘wo days passed over, and on 
the next, when we were about to start for the 
Bauangketsi, two Barolongs passing by, in- 
formed us of the fact that the Mantatees were 
in possession of the town which lay rather in 
our rear, behind some heights, which we dis- 
tinctly saw. As one of these men had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life in the conflict with 
that people, no doubt was left in our minds 
as to the propriety of returning immediately to 
the place whence we had come, particularly as 
there was a probability that our course might 
be intercepted, some prisoners who had escaped 
having reported that the enemy were about to 
start for Lithako. We lost no time in return- 
ine to Nokaneng, and were met there by indi- 
viduals who authenticated my report to some 
thousands, who were pleasing themselves with 
the idea that there was no such enemy. When 
L arrived at our station the fearful news spread 
rapidly. A public meeting was convened, and 
the principal men met, to whom I gave a cir- 
cumstantial account of all the information I 
had gathered respecting the character and pro- 
egress of the Mantatees. That they were real- 
ly a numerous and powerful body, had destroy- 
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ed many towns of the Bakone tribes, slaughter- 
ed immense numbers of people, laid Kurrechane 
in ruins, scattered the Barolongs, and, in ad- 
dition, were said to be cannibals! ‘The alarm- 
ing tidings produced at first a gloom on every 
countenance, and when I had finished speaking, 
a profound silence reigned for some minutes. 
Mothibi then replied in the name of the as- 
sembly, that he was exceedingly thankful that 
I had been tlogo e thata, hard-headed, and pur- 
sued my journey, for, by so doing, I had dis- 
covered to them their danger. 

Moffat judged—and the event proved him 
right—that the Batlaping would be no match 
for the invaders. He advised them to seek the 
aid of the Griquas, who, though few, had guns 
and horses; and he himself hastened to Griqua 
Town and received from Waterboer the prom- 
ise that as soon as he could muster his men he . 
would come. By the time that the Griquas 
reached the station the Mantatees had occupied 
Letakong, thirty-six miles away. It was 
thought best that Moffat should accompany the 
little force of not a hundred men. It was 
hoped that a white man might be able to open 
negotiitions with the Mantatees, and that at 
all events his presence as a missionary might 
tend to mitigate the horrors of war carried on 
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by people like the Griquas, only imperfectly 
civilized. Mr. Melville, the Government Com- 
missioner resident at Griqua Town, was his 
companion. 


They rode to the Matlwaring River, about 
half way... The chief Waterkeoos 0) > o9 
Europeans arid about a dozen men, went on, 
and spent the night in a clump of thorn-trees 
a few miles from Letakong. They proceeded 
next morning, and about ten o’clock came with- 
in sight of the dreaded Mantatees. One de- 
tachmen held the town, of which the inhabitants 
had fled. Another lay on the hills to the left 
of it. 

The horsemen drawing near, perceived a 
deal of hurrying to and fro, and that the cattle 
were driven in and enclosed by the men. It 
“was the first time that these people had seen a 
man on horseback, and they naturally supposed 
that horse and man were one animal. ‘This 
was learned from some of the prisoners after- 
wards. Ina ravine the scouting party found 
a young woman who belonged to the Manta- 
tees. From her they learned nothing, except 
the fact that their language was only another 
dialect of Sechwana. She was sent back to 
her people with a message of peace, but noth- 
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ing came of this. A little farther on the party 
found an old man with a lad lying under the 
shadow of a rock, the younger in the last stage 
of starvation, and the elder not very much bet- 
ter. They dismounted in full sight of the ene- 
my, and stood talking for some time with the 
wretches whom they had found, and they gave 
the old man some meat, which he ravenously 
devoured. Not finding any way of. getting 
speech with the Mantatees, who would now 
and again make a furious rush towards them, 
hurling clubs and spears, they moved back to 
a height at some distance and saddled off, tak- 
ing their horses to a pool of dirty water. 

They sent back for the main force to come 
on, and spent the night in this dangerous bi- 
vyouac. Next morning their men came up, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the Batlaping force. 
They again advanced, and exhausted every re- 
source to get at the enemy by way of coming 
to an understanding, but at last the latter be- 
came more and more fierce in their rushs, com- 
 pelling the party to retire. 

At last Waterboer raised his gun and levelled 
one of their boldest warriors. It might have 
been thought that this experience so new and 
startling would have had some effect, but it 
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had none whatever. The firing now com- 
menced, very slowly and deliberately, a single 
shot at a time; and not a shot failed to tell, for 
the Griquas had to be careful, as all the am- 
munition they had amounted to about a dozen 
rounds per man. 

Every now and then there was a cessation 
of the firing to give a chance of negotiation, but 
it was to no purpose. The Batlaping, now 
came up, and began playing upon them with 
poisoned arrows, but a rush of a few Mantatees 
in their direction sent them all scampering. 
After about three hours the Griquas charged 
their positions, and they gave way, and event- 
ually started in full flight in the direction from 
which they had come. The detachment oc- 
cupying the town, which had taken no part in 
the engagement, set fire to the houses and also 
started in retreat. 

Then ensued a scene of the wildest confusion. 
The houses burnt like straw; an immense vol- 
ume of smoke rolled across the track of the 
fugitives and mixed with the dust of retreating 
thousands—for they were many thousands in 
number; the country was covered with bands 
of people fleeing or pursuing. ‘True to their 
cowardly tactics, the Batlaping began to vent 
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their warlike ardor on the wounded, and on the 
women and children who could not keep up in 
the flight. This was the most difficult and 
dangerous part of the day for Moffat and Mel- 
ville. They could not stand by and see this 
going on without interference. They galloped 
hither and thither rescuing women and chil- 
dren from the human wolves who were delilyer- 
ately slaying them for the love of killing, or to 
despoil their bodies of such brass rings and 
beads as they had upon them. As soon as the 
women began to discover who were their pro- 
tectors, they would rush frantically to them, 
baring their breasts and crying, “I am a wom- 
an! Jama woman!” 

The wounded men were especially danger- 
ous, and would not be taken alive, stabbing as 
they lay on the ground. Robert Moffat has 
been heard to tell of one especial deliverance 
on this day—though, alas, it was bought at a 
dear price. He had got hemmed in between 
a rocky height and a body of the enemy. There 
was only a narrow passage through which he 
could escape at full gallop. Right in the mid- 
dle of this passage there rose up before him a 
man who had been shot, but had collected his 
strength, and, weapon in hand, was awaiting 
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him. It was almost impossible for him to es- 
cape. Just at this moment one of the Griquas, 
at a long distance, took in the situation at a 
glance—raised his gun, and fired. The ball 
whizzed so close past Moffat that he shudder- 
ed; but it was a true aim, and his outlet of 
escape was clear. . 

This battle decided the fate of the mission 
anda good deal more. ‘The invaders retreated, 
never to return. ‘Their descendants are to be 
found, some of them in Basutoland and others 
in the Transvaal. 


Robert Moffat, with the able assistance of 
Melville and afterwards of Hamilton, collected 
the women and children who remained behind 
in the flight. These poor creatures had many 
of them been reduced to dire straits. At one 
place a horse had died of snake bite, and had 
of course swollen up, but they fell upon it like 
wolves, and would not desist till every particle 
of it had disappeared. They had not only to 
care for these people, but on their return to the 
station, as soon as the Griquas had gone home 
the country was full of rumors of the advance 
of other bodies of Mantatees from a different 
quarter. So serious did matters become that 
the missionaries eventually saw it their duty 
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to abandon the station for a time and to retire 
to Griqua Town. They carried away what 
they could of their property, and buried the 
rest, and started with heavy hearts. Robert 
Moffat, having seen his wife and children safe- 
ly bestowed, returned to Lattakoo, and remain- 
ed a while alone. 

These events proved of great and lasting im- 
portance to the mission. The Batlaping saw 
that the missionaries, by their advice and 
energy, had been the means of saving them 
from their enemies. ‘Their position was now 
established, and though for a while there was 
a lack of interest in their message, they them- 
selves had gained a personal ascendency which 
they never again lost. 

At the beginning of 1824 we find the Moffats 
in Cape Town. ‘They had gone thither for the 
threefold object of seeking medical advice, of 
obtaining supplies, and of conferring person- 
ally with Dr. Philip about the removal of the 
staticn to Kuruman—its present site. 

They had with them Peclo the son of Mothi- 
bi, a young man who gave good promise, and 
the heir-apparent of the Batlaping chieftain- 
ship; and Teycho, one of the headmen of the 
tribe. It was an unusual and striking proof 
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of confidence, and spoke well for the influence 
the missionaries had gained over the native 
mind. 


The Moffats got back to their station in the 
month of May, and found Mr. Hamilton pur- 
suing his lonely labors with the quiet patience 
so characteristic of him. As the fiaal arrange- 
ments for the removal of the station were not 
yet complete, it was thought best that Robert 
Moffat should meanwhile make his long-prom- 
ised journey to visit Makaba, the chief of the 
Bangwaketsi. He thus describes (in part) 
this trip: 


“T left on the 1st of July, accompanied by 
some Griquas, who were going part of the way 
with a view to hunt elephants. At sunset of 
the third day our Bechuana guides, according 
to custom, halted for the night; but as the wa- 
ter was distant, our party was anxious to pro- 
ceed in the cool of the night, for the sake of 
the oxen. Our guides assured us that we 
should lose our way; but the majority was re- 
solved to follow what appeared to be the d'‘rect 
course, for road there was none. While the 
owners of the long string of wagons were pro- 
ceeding, trusting to the first team, they, as is 
very common, laid themselves down on their 
stretchers, and slept. The wagon-drivers also 
began to get very drowsy; and after some 
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hours’ riding, I could plainly discover from the 
stars that we were diverging to the left, and 
gave information to the leading wagon-driv- 
ers, but was assured they were right, while I 
was equally sure they were wrong. About two 
o'clock A. M. we halted. The principal indi- 
viduals of the party having dozed a little, arose 
and surrounded the kindled fires, which were 
now acceptable, though the day had been ex- 
ceedingly hot. While preparing a cup of cof- 
fee, I took out my compass, to assure the party 
that for more than two hours we had been 
travelling towards the Mashaua, from whence 
wehadcome. The more sagacious looked for 
some time at the little instrument, and then, 
looking around and upwards to the stars, pro- 
nounced it to be an mpostor. Others remark- 
ed, that it might know the right way in its own 
country, but how was it to find it out there? 
“While eating a morsel of food, for which 
we had an uncommon relish, the waning moon 
began to diffuse a pale lustre on the eastern 
horizon. ‘‘What a fire!’ said one. “It is the 
moon,” I replied. All, starting to their feet, 
exclaimed, “The moon cannot rise on that side 
of the world; and Antonie, a venerable old 
man, who had been once a slave, said, very re- 
spectfully, “Sir, your head has turned; the 
moon never rose in the west in my life, and I 
am an.old man.’ “It is the moon;’ I again 
said; but no one believed me, and we resumed 
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our repast. Presently the moon’s horn was 
seen above the horizon, when all rose again, 
some saying, ‘“What is that?” I had no further 
need to argue the point. Antonie, in grave 
amazement, exclaimed, “The moon has for 
once risen on the wrong side of the world!” 
Soon after the sun’s rays threw additional light 
on their bewildered imaginations, and showed 
to all that, for half the night, we had been tra- 
velling towards the station of the former day, 
instead of from it. But, what was still worse, 
it was then discovered that all our draught 
oxen had left us, and returned to the water we 
had quitted. Horses were despatched to bring 
them back, and in the evening they all return- 
ed, were immediately inyoked, and at a late 
hour we reached water, where we found some 
of our guides, who laughed most heartilv at 
our self-conceit about seeing in the dark. Here 
we halted for a couple of days, to refresh our 
oxen, while our hunters brought us in plenty 
of the flesh of the rhinoceros and buffalo. We 
then proceeded over a country of lime-stone. 
covered with the hook-thorn acacia, and halted 
again at Kongke, where we spent the Sabbath, 
on which we rested,—accordinge to a previous 
agreement with the Griquas, that there should 
be neither hunting nor travelling on that day, 
—and enjoyed the usual services. Here also 
I had an opportunity of addressing the natives, 
who congregated around us, in a country 
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which at first appeared to be without an inhab- 
itant. A party of Bechuanas, who. had ac- 
companied us thus far, now proceeded north- 
west, towards the Kalagare, and we journeyed 
towards the east. | 
“There were members of the church at 
Griqua Town in our party, who often proved 
interesting society ina desert. I conversed 
some time with the poor, ignorant Sauneys,; 
they appeared lively and interesting, especially - 
when they had eaten plenty of meat, of which 
there was, on that occasion, no lack. J made 
many inquiries to discover if they had any 
sense of moral evil: it was with great difficulty 
I could convey to their understanding what I 
meant to say. Thev assured me again and 
again, that they could not comprehend that 
there was evil in anvthing they coulddo. The 
term boleo (sin). did not convey to them the 
same meaning it does to us; they applied it to 
a weapon, or any thing else which they thought 
was not made as they wished. Thus, what we 
should call an imperfect knife or arrow, they 
would call a sinful arrow. But of a sense of 
sin arising from responsibility, they had no 
conception; they did not even seem to think 
that the conduct of those who tyrannized over 
them was wicked, but that it had fallen to their 
lot to be so treated, or was a thing that hap- 
pened, like a lion killing aman. When I di- 
rected their thoughts to a great Being in the 
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heavens, some looked up with a vacant stare, 
as if they expected to see something appear. 
When I asked, Who made all things? they 
were only surprised that I should ask such a 
question. They wondered at our singing 
hymns, which ‘these valleys and rocks never 
heard,’ and inquired if they were war songs. 
My books puzzled them; they asked if they 
were my ‘Bola,’ prognosticating dice. Hapless 
beings, they drag out a miserable existence! 


“One evening, we came to a pool of rain- 
water, which was surrounded by fires, in order 
to prevent the game from approaching. This 
was to us a most providential supply, as there 
was no water for two days after leaving this. 
The few natives who visited us, finding that 
we were very friendly, brought the whole vil- 
lage to our encampment; and as we had plenty 
of meat, they were, to their no small surprise, 
liberally supplied and rewarded for allowing 
our cattle to drink at their guarded pool. The 
soup in which our meat was cooked, and which 
contained an ample share of mud, was swal- 
lowed with avidity; a dozen would surround a 
pot, and having no spoons, and not allowine 
time for the soup to cool, they used the right 
hand to take out a little, threw it quickly into 
the hollow of the left, thence into the mouth, 
and afterwards licked both that nothing might 
be lost. 


“After some days we arrived at Pitsan, the 
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principal town of the Barolong tribe. Tauane, 
the highest chief, made his appearance, amidst 
a noisy multitude; he saluted us in the English 
manner, by giving the right hand, saying, as 
well as he could pronounce it, ‘Good morning.’ 
Many were the good mornings they wished us, 
though the sun had long set. Anxious to make 
the best use of the time, especially of the Sab- 
bath, I first held divine service in the Dutch 
language, for the Griquas; but the noise of the 
multitude which had congregated, obliged us 
to desist. I then attempted at two different 
parts of the town to address the people through 
an interpreter, and by the influence of the 
chiefs obtained a hearing. I conversed with 
the principal men on the subject of a missionary 
settling among them. One said, “You must 
come and make rain;’ and another, ‘You must 
come and protect us.’ Of course I gave them 
to understand that the object of the missionary 
was neither to make rain, nor to protect them, 
and referred to our mission at the Kuruman, 
of which some had a perfect knowledge. Mul- 
titudes, who appeared to have nothing to do, 
crowded around us from morning till night. 
The town was under the government of three 
chiefs, Tauane, Gontse, and Inche. Wooden 
bowls, spoons and ornaments in abundance, 
were brought to exchange for commodities 
which we possessed ; among others, two elderly 
men came and presented their children for sale; 
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a sheep was expected for one, and a quantity 
of beads for the other. I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to them, and to all pres- 
ent, how unnatural such conduct was, and the 
direful consequences which must arise from 
such a course; that a sheep would soon be eat- 
en, and a few ornaments could ayail little as 
compared with the assistance they might ex- 
pect from their children; how useful they might 
become to the tribe generally, and to themselves 
in particular, when age and weakness would 
make them thankful to have a friend, a relative, 
and particularly a child. They walked off, 
evidently disappointed, while those around, 
who were listening to what I said, professed 
their fullest conviction of the horrors to which 
such a system, if connived at, would lead. It 
is proper, at the same time, to remark, that 
slavery, in the general sense of the term, does 
not exist among the Bechuanas. 

“Tauane was extremely reluctant that we 
should proceed to the Bauangketsi. He had 
introduced to me one of Makaba’s wives, who 
had fled with her two sons, one of whom was 
afterwards, like Absalom, slain by the warriors 
of his father for treason. The mother of this 
enterprising character was a fine looking, ma- 
tronly woman. 


“After having satisfied myself about the 
propriety of proceeding, I resolved on leaving 
with my small party, expecting that the hunters 
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would take another course, as they had their 
fears, that what everybody said about Makaba 
must be true. However; all inyoked their 
oxen at the same time, and the cavalcade be- 
gan to move towards the Bauangketsi country. 
We halted at night near a large pool, with the 
pleasing prospect of spending a tranquil Sab- 
bath, for we supposed we were still a great way 
from the Bauangketsi cattle out-posts. Hav- 
ing travelled far, our oxen being unusually 
fatigued, they were left unguarded, or not 
made fast with thongs to the wagons, which 
is frequently done in a ‘strange country, and 
where lions abound.’ After our usual evening 
service, we all retired, every one in good spirits, 
having somewhat recovered from the frightful 
Barolong stories, about the great man to whom 
we were going, and whose beer we were told 
we should have to drink out of human skulls. 
In the morning it was discovered that nearly 
fifty of our oxen had strayed during the night; 
we met for service in the forenoon, expecting 
that the men who were sent ‘in search of them 
would soon return. About mid-day they made 
their appearance, with the somewhat startling 
intelligence that the cattle had fallen into the 
hands of Makaba’s out-post keepers, who, not 
knowing whose they were, had seized them, 
and killed one. ‘This information produced 
not only murmuring, but much fear in our 
camp; and many were the speculations to which 
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it gave rise; some were contemplating a hasty 
flight, thus rendering the Sabbath less profit- 
able than I had anticipated. However, our 
minds were somewhat relieved, for in the even- 
ing two men brought six of the oxen, together 
with the meat of the one slaughtered, stating 
that the rest were separated, and sent to the 
different out-posts, but that they should all be 
restored. The men very earnestly begged us 
to intercede for them, with Makaba, who, they 
said, would most certainly take their lives for 
the ox they had slaughtered. We assured 
them of our interference on their behalf. The 
Griquas were thus, from a kind of necessity, 
induced to proceed to head-quarters. 

“Having still eight oxen for each wagon, 
we resolved on proceeding. We had not gone 
far before we were met by Maroga, or Ma- 
rocha, one of Makaba’s sons, at the head of a 
number of men. He presented me with some 
milk, and addressed us as follows:—‘I am ter- 
rified at your presence, because of the injury 
we have done you. We should all have fled, 
but we knew you were men of peace. Your 
oxen will be restored, not one shall be lost. I 
have ordered the men to the town who killed 
the ox. They shall be torn in pieces before 
your eyes. Makaba, my father, will not par- 
don them, for he has long expected you as his 
friends. The road to the town is far, it is 
without water; remain, and drink of my pool, 
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and tomorrow I will take you to the house of 
my father.’ With his proposal that we should 
remain during the night, I refused to comply. 
Upon this he immediately presented me with 
an ox; but I still refused, on the ground that 
his father might in the meanwhile kill the men 
referred to, which would exceedingly grieve 
us, and prevent our revisiting his country. 
Maroga at last acquiesced, and at my request 
rode with his wife in my wagon, which was 
matter of no small diversion to them, riding 
of any kind, even on oxen, being never prac- 
ticed either by the Bauangketsi or Barolongs. 
At eight P. M. we halted at a place without 
water, when Maroga and his companion viewed 
our water-barrels, and the abundant provision 
we had made of that element, with astonish- 
ment. 


“Next day, before we had proceeded far, 
we were met by messengers from Makaba, who 
said he had not slept for joy, because of our 
approach. We passed many women, who were 
employed in their gardens, who, on seeing us, 
threw down their picks, and running to the 
wagons, lifted up their hands, exclaiming, 
‘Rumela’ (their manner of salutation), which 
was followed by shrill cries sufficient to affright 
the very oxen. As the wagons were obliged 
to take a circuitous road over the hill to the 
town, we saddled our horses to cross by the 
nearest way; on reaching the summit of the 
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hill, at the foot of which lay the metropolis of 
the Bauangketsi, turning our eyes northward, 
we were greatly surprised on beholding the 
number of towns which lay scattered in the 
valleys. Our guide conducted us through a 
winding street to the habitation of Makaba, 
who stood at the door of one of his houses, and 
welcomed us to the town in the usual way. He 
seemed astonished and pleased to see us all 
without arms, remarking, with a hearty laugh, 
that he wondered we should trust ourselves, 
unarmed, in the town of such a villain as he 
was reported to be. Ina few minutes a multi- 
tude gathered, who actually trode on each other 
in their eagerness to see the strangers and their 
horses. 

“By this time our wagons had reached the 
town, and as Makaba had expressed his desire 
that we should conduct them through the prin- 
cipal street, I went forward to examine the 
narrow winding path, through a multitude of 
houses, and pronounced the thing impossible, 
without seriously injuring the fences. ‘Never 
mind that,’ said Makaba, ‘only let me see the 
wagons go through my town; and on they 
went, while the chieftan stood on an eminence 
before his door, looking with inexpressible de- 
light on the wagons which were breaking down 
corners of fences, while the good wives within 
were so much amazed at the oxen, and what 
appeared to them ponderous vehicles, that they 
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hardly found time to scold, though a few did 
not fail to express their displeasure. 

“T embraced different opportunities of con- 
versing with the chief and his people on divine 
things, but with little success; at least, he ap- 
peared as if he did not hear a word I said. 
Sometimes, when I have been trying to arrest 
his attention by repeating something striking 
in the works of God, or in the life of the Sa- 
vior, he would interrupt by asking a question 
as distant as the antipodes from the subject to 
which I hoped he was listening. I felt partic- 
ularly anxious on the Sabbath to obtain a hear- 
ing, and resolved to pay him a formal visit for 
that purpose. I had felt miserable at the pros- 
pect of leaving without the satisfaction of hav- 
ing told him what was the only object of the 
missionary, especially as he had professed his 
wish to have one. On the Sabbath morning 
early, we had our prayer-meeting, but such 
was the crowd and noise, that to hold the serv- 
ice was out of the question. The more we 
entreated them to be quiet, the greater uproar 
they made, so that we were compelled to desis*. 
In the forenoon, taking some of my company 
with me, I went into the town, and found Ma- 
kaba seated amidst a large number of his prin- 
cipal men, all engaged either preparing skins, 
cutting them, sewing mantles, or telling news. 

“Sitting down beside this great man, illustri- 
ous for war and conquest, and amidst nobles 
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and counsellors, including rainmakers and oth- 
ers of the same order, I stated to him that my 
object was to tell him my news. His counten- 
ance lighted up, hoping to hear of feats of war, 
destruction of tribes, and such like subjects, so 
congenial to his savage disposition. When he 
found that my topics had solely a reference to 
the Great Being of whom, the day before, he 
had told me he knew nothing, and of the Sa- 
vior’s mission to this world, whose name he 
had never heard, he resumed his knife and 
jackal’s skin, and hummed a native air. One 
of his men, sitting near me, appeared struck 
with the character of the Redeemer, which I 
was endeavoring to describe, and particularly 
with his miracles. On hearing that he raised 
the dead, he very naturally exclaimed, ‘What 
an excellent doctor he must have been, to make 
dead men live!’ This led me to describe his 
power, and how that power would be exercised 
at the last day in raising the dead. In the 
course of my remarks, the ear of the monarch 
caught the startling sound of a resurrection. 
“What! he exclaimed with astonishment, 
‘what are these words about? the dead, the 
dead arise!’ ‘Yes,’ was my reply, ‘all the dead 
shall arise.’ ‘Will my father arise?’ ‘Yes,’ I 
answered, ‘your father will arise.’ ‘Will all the 
slain in battle arise?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And will all that 
have been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, 
hyenas, and crocodiles, again revive?’ ‘Yes; 
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and come to judgment.’ ‘And will those whose 
bodies have been left to waste and to wither on 
the desert plains, and scattered to the winds, 
again arise?’ he asked with a kind of triumph 
as if he had. now fixed me. ‘Yes,’ I replied, 
‘not one will be left behind.’ This I repeated 
with increased emphasis. After looking at me 
for a few moments, he turned to his people, to 
whom he spoke with a stentorian voice:— 
‘Hark, ye wise men, whoever is among you, 
the wisest of past generations, did ever your 
ears hear such strange and unheard of news?’ 
And addressing himself to one whose counte- 
nance and attire showed that he had seen many 
years, and was a personage of no common or- 
der, ‘Have you ever heard such strange news 
as these?’ ‘No,’ was the sage’s answer; ‘I had 
supposed that I possessed all the knowledge of 
the country, for I have heard the tales of many 
generations. I am in the place of the ancients, 
but my knowledge is confounded with the 
words of his mouth. Surely, he must have 
lived long before the period when we were 
born.’ Makaba, then turning and addressing 
himself to me, and laying his hand on my 
breast, said, ‘Father, I love you much. Your 
visit and your presence have made my heart 
white as milk. The words of your mouth are 
sweet as honey, but the words of a ressurec- 
tion are too great to be heard. I do not wish 
to hear again about the dead rising! ‘The dead 
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cannot rise! The dead must not arise!’ ‘Why,’ 
I inquired, ‘can so great a man refuse knowl- 
edge, and turn away from wisdom? Tell me, my 
friend, why I must not ‘add to words’ and speak 
of a resurrection?’ Raising and uncovering 
his arm, which had been strong in battle, and 
shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, he 
replied, ‘I have slain my thousands (bont- 
sintsi), and shall they arise?’ Never before 
had the light of divine revelation dawned upon 
his savage mind, and of course his conscience 
had never accused him, no, not for one of the 
thousands of deeds of rapine and murder which 
had marked his course through a long career. 

“While the chieftan and myself were engaged 
in the above conversation, the most profound 
silence reigned, and which continued till in- 
terrupted by one whose features appeared to 
indicate that he was a man of war. ‘T have 
killed many, but I never saw the immortal 
part which you describe.’ ‘Because invisible,’ 
I replied; and referred him to many invisible 
things, the existence of which he never doubted. 
Makaba again muttered, ‘What do my ears 
hear to-day! I am old, but never thought of 
these things before;’ and hinted that he had 
heard enough. One of the Griquas who was 
with me, observing the strong excitement 
which had been produced, partook of the spirit, 
and addressing me in the Dutch language, said: 
—‘O I was thinking if you would only exercise 
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a little more faith, and cure that lame man, the 
whole of the thousands of the Bauangketsi 
would be believers.’ 

“They were greatly interested when I ex- 
plained to them the use of writing, and books, 
but appeared to be a little superstitious about 
touching them. It afforded me no little grati- 
fication that these subjects of conversational 
instruction, had excited considerable interest, 
for many afterwards came to our wagons to 
make further inquiries.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Moffat had been alternately 
torn by conflicting rumors of disaster to her 
husband and danger to herself and little ones. 
How precious must have been their meeting 
when he returned, unscathed and ready to con- 
tinue the regular work of the mission. 


GELAPA yale 


RUMORS—TWO BABIES—STIRRING TIMES AT 
THE MISSION STATION. 


1825-1828. 


Ear.y in 1825 the immediate danger seemed 
to have passed, and the Moffats, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, rejoined Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who had remained throughout at his 
lonely post. The western banditti had for the 
time retired. Though the noise of war had 
ceased in their own neighbourhood, yet else- 
where a spirit of madness seemed to have 
seized on all the interior tribes. Wasting and 
destruction were the order of the day eastward 
and northward. ‘Tribes of the same character, 
and in similar circumstances to those who had 
been called Mantatees, roved about, carrying 
terror and devastation through wide regions; 
but there was at all events a lull in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuruman. 

Once more the missionaries took heart, and 
commenced laying out the new station. They 
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raised three temporary dwellings, each consist- 
ing of a wooden framework filled up with reeds 
cut from the adjacent ‘valley, and plastered 
within and without; and they meanwhile laid 
the foundations of more permanent dwellings. 

But their troubles were not yet over. The 
young chief Peclo died suddenly, and his death 
scattered to the winds many bright hopes which 
the missionaries had entertained of what might 
have been done by his means. Again a cloud 
came up from the west in the shape of a band 
of marauders. They were a part of those 
who had come before, but greatly reduced in 
numbers. Few as they were, however, their 
poldness and their possession of guns and 
horses made them irresistible. The Batlaping 
at the old station gave way before them, losing 
nearly all their cattle. The roving band drew 
near to the Kuruman itself, but the mission- 
aries had determined this time to hold their 
ground; and the marauders retired, and again 
they were left in peace to carry on their labours. 
Unhappily the Batlaping could not be prevailed 
upon to return to their deserted town. ‘Thev 
drifted away eastward, and eventually settled 
down on the Hart or Kolong River, where the 
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bulk of the tribe has remained until now. 

The. missionaries found themselves sur- 
rounded by a much reduced population, though 
probably more amenable to their influence, as 
those who remained did so for the most part 
from’ confidence inspired by their presence. 
Meanwhile the Moffats themselves were called 
to mourn over the death of a little boy, who 
only lived five days. In the month of October 
the mother of Mary Moffat passed away, after 
some years of declining health. 

In the year 1826 things settled down, and 
some steady progress was made in the work 
of laying-out the station. The Hottentots who 
had come from Bethelsdorp to assist in public 
manual labour were, however, so disgusted 
with the country, the continual war alarms, and 
the scarcity of supplies—for war had brought. 
famine in its train—that they returned to the 
Colony; and as the Bechwanas knew little 
about work, the missionaries, with their as- 
sistant Mr. Millen, had to depend mainly upon 
themselves. Though their days were thus 
spent in hard labour, they yet managed to give 
attention to the language, and to religious sery- 
ices—which were held as usual, but with little 
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result as yet. Such of the Batlaping as had 
not moved away to the eastward had settled 
down about the Kuruman valley; and did not 
oppose, though they made no response to, the 
efforts which were directed to impress upon 
them the gospel message. 


In April Mary Moffat writes: 


“By an especial providence a very young 
child was committed to my care. One Sabbath 
morning while preparing for church, some of 
our children brought in a report that a child 
was heard crying among the stones on the side 
of the hill about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. We immedeiately set off to the spot. 
Moffat and Mr. Millen arrived there before 
me, and heard its cries, but could see nothing. 
At length they discovered the poor babe lit-. 
erally buried alive and covered with stones. 
At this moment I arrived, and, as you will 
easily conceive, was dreadfully shocked. The 
inhuman mother had pulled out stones to make 
a hole sufficient for its little body, and then put 
it in and laid upon it one huge stone, the corner 
of which rested on its little nose and made a 
severe wound. Its limbs were sadly bruised 
with kicking about, and its eyes all bleared with 
the cold. I took it up and brought it home, fed 
and washed it and dressed its wounds, to the 
ereat astonishment of the natives. 

“They viewed it with indifference; said the 
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mother was a rascal, but wondered much 'that 
we should love so poor an object. It was only 
about. five weeks old, but very small, like one 
new born. It appeared that the monstrous 
mother, assisted by her own mother, had com- 
mitted it to its cold tomb about’ four o’clock 
the day before, where it remained the whole 
night till nine o’clock in the morning when we 
found it. It was amazing that it still lived, as 
it had rained hard and there was not an inch 
of covering about it; and still more that the 
wolf had not got it, as'a wolf will tear a dead 
body out of the grave if not well secured. Thus 
you see I have an addition to’ my cares; and 
as I knew no one to whom I could entrust it 
as wet nurse, I began and carried on with the 
spoon till I was no longer able to do it on ac- 
count of my late trial, when I engaged a good- 
natured Hottentot, the wife of one of the men, 
to take it for a time, for which I pay her lib- 
erally, the food and clothing coming regularly 
from myself. It is coming on very well, and is 
considered a very pretty child. The remark- 
able way in which it has been brought into our 
family led us at once to adopt it as our own, 
and we have accordingly offered it in baptism 
a month ago, and named her Sarah Roby. You 
may tell Mrs.. Roby that it was our intention, 
had our last dear babe been a girl and lived, 
to have given her name; and as we may never 
have another, we have given it to this child of 
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Providence. I assure you I have strong* in- 
ducements (independent of the common feel- 
ing of humanity) to pay the strictest attention 
to the welfare of a little infant whose life has 
been ‘so singularly spared. ‘I feel habitually 
as if I had a command from God Himself to 
nurse the child for Him. And may I be en- 
able to do it so as to glorify His holy name.” | 


Mary Moffat writes to her father in Septem- 
ber, 1826: 


“You may form some idea of what mission- 
aries have to put their hands to when I tell you 
that Robert was a fortnight every day up to 
the middle in water cutting thatch for the 
house. We promise ourselves the ‘pleasure of 
writing to all the friends to whom we are in- 
debted when we get settled in our new. house, 
which is a very comfortable one, and will be 
a treasure to the Society in this barbarous land. 
The design is to build another good house and 
a chapel, when I think every one will be heartily 
tired of building; but they will be permanent. 
and not require rebuilding every few years like 
our reed houses, as well as more conducive to 
the health of Europeans.” 


When the year 1827 opened it appeared as 
though ‘the mission had really entered on a 
peaceful and steady course. The first perma- 
nent dwelling-house had been finished and oc- 
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cupied—a substantial stone building, instead 
of the wooden frame filled in with wattle and 
daub with which the missionaries had hitherto 
been contented. ‘The water had been led out, 
and smiling gardens gladdened the slopes of 
the valley. Hamilton and Hughes took in hand 
what remained of public manual labour, which 
it was arranged that Moffat should lay aside 
at least for a time, and devote himself to the 
literature of the Sechwana language. 

In the month of January a son was born. 
He was called Robert after his grandfather. 
As soon after this event as it was fit for him 
to leave, Moffat started on a journey. He 
directed his course to the Barolong tribe, who 
were at this time scattered in several spots 
along the margin of the Kalahari Desert, tc 
which they had been driven by the Mantatee 
invasion, and from which they had not vet 
seen their way clear to return to the part of 
the country more suitable for settled’ residence. 
They were living in a state of utter degrada- 
tion and wretchedness, in mere temporary 
booths rather than huts, in a dry and thirsty 
land, depending mainly upon the milk of what 
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cattle they had saved, and the meat of such 
game as they could kill. 


He took up his quarters at the encampment 
of Bogacho, one of the chiefs of the Barolong, 
and spent the greater part of two months there, 
visiting also some of the other places. Day 
by day his wagon was surrounded by the 
idlers of the camp, whose noisy clatter would 
continue without intermission for hours. 

The headmen were, in their way, hospitable 
enough. A good supply of milk was always 
given, and this with the flesh of the rhinoceros, 
the camelopard, and the quagga, or zebra, all 
of which were plentiful in the neighbourhood, 
supplied sufficient if not very delicate food. 
But the soul of the missionary craved other 
sustenance. If he could have found one patient 
or attentive listener to the message which lay 
like a burden upon his heart, it would have 
sufficed. This was not to be. The hearts of 
these people, even after their manifold chas- 
tisements, were utterly brutish, and his mes- 
sage fell upon deaf ears. 

The chief object of his journey he fully 
gained. He had already so far a knowledge 
of the Sechwana language that a few weeks 
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of the life he led in this desert, physical and 
moral, were sufficient to place him at one bound 
in a position to do without interpreters, and to 
speak freely to the people in their own tongue. 
He set off to return home with this satisfaction, 
and on his arrival astonished-Mothibi and his 
councilors by preaching to them a ‘sermon in 
such Sechwana, that the only growling criti- 
cism the chief could find to make was. that it 
smacked too much of the Serolong dialect. 
He found all, well in his now beautiful home; 
but his chief joy was that he could settle down 
with some feeling of ability to the: work of 
translation. | | ) CW a 

The time for this had not yet come. He had 
not been long home before trouble again. began 
by the movements of the banditti from ‘the 
westward. The hands of these miscreants 
were strengthened by dissensions' among the 
Griquas themselves, some of whom had ‘joined 
the enemy. An attack was made upon Griqua 
Town itself, and repelled, but Waterboer with 
his people were unable to follow up the advan- 
tage in consequence of the capture of most of 
their horses, and the exhaustion of their am- 
munition. The marauders having failed at 
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Griqua ‘Town, now turned their attention to 
Kuruman; and so threatening did the aspect 
of affairs become that the missionaries there, 
in response to the urgent representations of 
their friends at Griqua Town, felt it their duty 
to retire for.a time to that station, not for the 
first time'an ark of refuge to them. 

Some time passed with no further movement 
on the part of the banditti, and the Kuruman 
missionaries returned home. But the loss of 
time was great, and there was also the iney- 
itable loss cf property; though, upon the whole, 
they found their houses and what they had left 
behind in good order—a proof of the influence 
they were gaining over the minds of the Bech- 
wanas, whom they found on their first arrival 
a set of inveterate thieves. 

The hopeful prospect was soon, however, to 
be again clouded over. 

* “Tn the month of March, a party of Cpitie 
nas passed into the interior, and Jan Karse 
hearing that a brother of his wife was among 
them, succeeded in dissuading them from their 
wicked; as well as dangerous, attempt to pro- 
ceed to the Bauaneketsi.' Karse left them to 
deliberate, and in the course of a few days, to 


our amazement, they entered our station, and 
sat themselves down on the outskirts of the 
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village. We did not like their haughty and 
menacing aspect. They spoke and acted as if 
their expedition was one of harmless enter- 
prise. 

“Two days passed without much suspicion 
on our part, while they rambled about in the 
village, with perfect confidence, among people 
whose near relations they had first plundered, 
and then murdered in cold blood only a few 
days previous. They were treated with kind- 
ness, every thing being avoided which might 
give offence. Andries Bloom, Karse’s brother- 
in-law, stated his fears, that an attack on the 
place, for the few cattle we had, was contem- 
plated. A sleepless and watchful night ensued. 
On the following morning Karse went to their 
camp again and again, using every argument 
and entreaty which he could conceive, to in- 
duce them to depart in peace. After this they 
appeared anxious to convince every one that 
their intentions were pacific. The plot, how- 
ever, was more deeply laid during the subse- 
quent night. In the morning, Karse took his 
wife with him, being an influential woman, and 
the sister of Bloom, their chief. They pleaded’ 
hard, but pleaded in vain, and Karse was or- 
dered in the most threatening language, to be 
gone. Fearing the menaces of such despera- 
does, he retired, while his wife, who was three 
times his own size, nobly walked close behind 
him to prevent his being shot. 

“The marauders then sprang into a kind of 
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natural entrenchment, or rather heap of stones, 
within a few yards of our houses, and shook 
their clubs at us with savage ferocity. Andries 
Bloom and his sister took refuge in our house 
with my wife and family. It was now nearly 
noon, and the cattle were lowing to get out to 
water and pasture. It was with difficulty I 
could prevent our people from attacking the 
enemy ; though we had not more than five men 
on the place who could use a gun, while they 
had forty, independent of Bushmen with bows 
and arrows. As the people would not permit 
me to go to the invaders, I stood half-way be- 
tween them and my own house, where one of 
their number met me, and conveyed several 
messages to and fro. They at last told me also 
to be gone, or they would shoot me. Until now 
I had been able tc restrain the men on the sta- 
tion, who were exasperated to the last degree 
by a people whom they had counselled, assisted, 
and fed, though they had imbrued their hands 
in the blood of some dear relatives, whose 
spoils were in their possession. 

“At this moment a shot was fired into the 
centre of the village, a second ball went over 
my head. I walked slowly towards my house, 
to show, that if they did intend to shoot me, | 
did not think so. Aaron, and a small party 
who were looking on at a short distance, hear- 
ing the shots, instantly came up, and by his 
intrepidity they were driven from their shelter, 
while those who had already begun to plunder 
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the other end of the village, fled, and all leaving 
their effects, made the best of their way to the 
mountains; some were killed on the plain, and 
not a man would have escaped had it not been 
for the humanity of our. people, who would 
willingly have spared all, and therefore in- 
stantly gave up the pursuit. Five men were 
captured and brought to my house, not to turn 
that into a prison, but only to be fed, to sit 
without either locks or doors, secure from 
rudeness or danger. This was another woe 
passed, and though we could not help shudder- 
ing at the loss of life, it was impossibie to: teel 
otherwise than thankful for the deliverance. 
It- was afterwards discovered that the enemy 
had resolutely determined to kill, as well as 
steal, ‘and set the place on fire, which they used 
their utmost exertions to accomplish. Having 
heard’ that this party had,:in their course, de- 
liberately murdered all the unoffending natives 
who had fallen into their hands, I inquired of 
the prisoners after they had been some time 
with us, if their minds never revolted at ‘such 
crimes, ‘as deliberately killing innocent females 
and children, who possessed nothing to tempt 
their cunidity, but who had cheerfully served 
them with wood and water. I shall never for- 
get the reply of one who, after: sitting some 
minutes motionless in deep reflection, said, 
‘Mynheer, the heart of man ‘is a wonderful 
thing; there is nothing which it cannot do. 
Custom makes even murder a_ play-thing.’ 
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This was indeed having a seared conscience, 
or being past feeling, and he, like many others, 
was unmoved by any conviction of the enormity 
of such crimes. ‘These men were afterwards 
sent home to their friends, evidently struck by 
the kindness which had been shown them, and 
which we hoped might have a beneficial influ- 
ence upon their minds. 

“Soon after this affair, some of the uporie 
nate chiefs of the Batlapis signified their wish 
to return to the Kuruman, which they accord- 
ingly did. It is also worthy of notice that the 
distant villagers, by taking refuge on our sta- 
tion, became acquainted with the character and 
motives of the missionary, and were often led 
to listen to the Gospel of salvation, preached, 
though very imperfectly, in their own lan- 
guage; and although many at first exhibited 
the barrenness‘of their minds by the wildness 
and vacancy of their countenances, yet the 
glimmering rays of light then imparted were 
thé! precursors of brighter days. It was re- 
viving to see, in those troublous and ‘distracted 
times;' the attendance increase; and gradually 
an unremitted and riveted attention marked 
the sable audiénce. Before this time I’ had 
commenced, on the forenoon of the Sabbath, 
catechizing the children and adults on the first 
principles of the Gospel, reading a chapter out 
of a manuscript translation of Luke.’ From 
the unexpected increase of labour, and being 
alone, it was not easy to make either additions 
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to the translations, or solid advances in the 
language. 

“lhe aspect of general affairs continued pa- 
cific for nearly two months. ‘The state of the 
Griqua country assumed an appearance which 
we regarded as the precursor of permanent 
peace. Judgment had overtaken many of the 
marauders, and the remainder were compara- 
tively scattered. When the mind was begin- 
ning to feel at liberty to contemplate the pleas- 
ing results of peace and the Gospel on the tribes 
now comparatively shorn of the barbarous dig- 
nity which had marked by-gone years, the ap- 
proach of another commando from the Orange 
River was announced. The country to the 
northwest, all along the course of former ma- 
rauders, being swept of inhabitants, we were 
not aware of our danger till they had advanced 
within eight miles of our station. They would 
in all probability have entered our village un- 
awares but for the following circumstance. 
Two men, a woman, and boy were returning 
from a distance, with two pack oxen laden 
with skins, which they had gone to barter. 
These were seized, the men and woman were 
dragged on one side to be despatched with 
clubs, but the boy was spared to guide them to 
our station; he made his escape during the 
night, and gave us information. Next day, 
the Sabbath, August roth, 1228, all was con- 
fusion, as we were every hour expecting an 
attack. A sleepless and anxious night fol- 
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lowed. A watch had been set, but from the 
extreme darkness of the night, nothing could 
be seen till morning, when it was discovered 
from the spoor of horses, that some of the en- 
emy had come very near to reconnoitre. ‘This 
was a trying season, for it was too evident 
from what the boy had overheard, that they 
were strong, and that they were determined to 
attack the station. Jan Karse and family hav- 
ing returned to his farm, fifty miles distant, 
some weeks previous, we had very few men 
able to use a gun, and only two of these on 
whom we could depend. We were weak in- 
deed, and to save our cattle, we sent them off 
with some men to the wide wilderness, in the 
Bushman country. We were consoled to know 
that an omnipotent Jehovah saw our condition, 
that He could defend by many or by few, and 
could so order and overrule affairs as even to 
prevent bloodshed. For this my dear partner 
and I united again and again in fervent sup- 
plication to Him who had said. ‘Call upon me 
in the time of trouble. and I will deliver.” Our 
souls sickened at the idea of seeing the ground 
of the mission station dyed with human blood, 
and we felt a strone persuasion that it would 
be prevented. Another night, in which infants 
only could forget their cares and fears, passed 
by. Early next morning the commando 
emerged from behind a rising ground, where 
thev had passed the night, within half a mile 
of the place, The enemy seeing the so called 
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entrenchments full of people, and that their ap- 
proach was discovered, had no alternative but 
to advance. The confused rabble of horse and 
infantry came on, evincing all the pageantry 
of ‘sluggish pomp. I had previously ordered, 
begged, and entreated that no one should fire, 
as it was not likely that they would gallop into 
the place, but leave them to expend their ammu- 
nition on the hillocks:of stone. I stood with 
my telescope on one of these hillocks, to sec 
whether I could recognise any of the party, as 
we had been informed that there were several 
rebel Griquas among them. When they came 
within gun-shot they sheered off to the river, 
where they intercepted some cattle Selonging 
to our people, and a few sheep the property of 
Mr. Hamilton, while a number went to the tops 
of the heights to look around for more booty: 
We counted their force, amounting to forty 
muskets, nine horses, and about ninety men, 
among whom were a number of Griquas well 
dressed. 

“After debating for about an hour, a man 
was sent with a flag,—a rag suspended on the 
end of a rod. To prevent his seeing the weak- 
ness of the place, I met him at a distance. He 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that it was 
their intention to attack the place for purposes 
of revenge, and that Jantye Goeman, one of 
the principal men, though not the chief, begged 
first to have an interview with me at their 
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camp, I refused to go to them, but engaged to 
meet him half way, if he was unarmed. After 
a long pause this was agreed to, when he ad- 
vanced, and was soon followed by two more, 
the most ruffan-like beings I ever beheld. I 
went, accompanied by Aaron, and approaching 
Jantye Goeman, whom I knew well, he having 
been separated from the church of: Griqua 
Town while I was there, he drew near with 
his hat drawn over his eyes, and without look- 
ing me in the face, held out his hand. I said 
to him, Jantye, let me see your face: you. may 
well blush that your old friend should find you 
in so horrible a position, among a people deter- 
mined on the. destruction of a missionary sta- 
tion.’ ‘I am dumb with shame,’ was his reply, 
and he then manufactured an excuse for his 
being found among such company, adding that 
he would rather defend my person than see a 
weapon raised against me. He then informed 
me that there were several other Bergenaars, 
desperate characters, among them: but the 
head of the commando was one Paul, chief 
of the Karoshebbers;* intimatine that it was 
necessary for me to see him before we could 
come to any understandine; for I found Jantve 
was not empowered to make arrangements. Tn 
fact. he appeared embarrassed; his countenance 
displaving a hidden conflict. and being the in- 
dex of guilt. He assured me that to obtain 


an interview with Paul was out of the question 
*A Coranna tribe so called. 
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for ever since he had left home he had been 
vowing that he would rather die than exchange 
ohne word with me, or see my face. Perfectly 
unable to conceive how I had become so odious 
in the eyes of any one, I made many inquiries, 
and at length learned, that this Paul was one to 
whom I had preached the Gospel, and he had 
sworn not to see me, lest I should succeed in 
persuading him to abandon his intentions of 
murder and rapine. After many entreaties, I 
got Jantye to go and invite Paul, while I re- 
mained on the spot. During his absence, one 
of the two forbidding characters who continued 
near me, remarked in a growling tone, that I 
had better get out of the way, and let the com- 
mando do with the Kafirs (Bechuanas) as they 
pleased. To this I replied. that they must first 
kill game before they could eat venison; that 
for my own part I had no intention to use any 
other weapon than prayer to God; but I would 
not vouch for what the people on the station 
might do; that I was the teacher of some. but 
the master of none. Jantye came slowly back 
again, as if unwilling to tell his message. It 
was, that Paul was resolute in his determina- 
tion not to see me. At this moment a wagon 
appeared in sight; and fearing it might be some 
one from Griqua Town, who of course would 
be instantly despatched, T rose, and was pro- 
ceeding to meet it. as it had to pass the camp 
of the banditti. Jantye prevented my going. 
I then sent a man, who, on passing the camp, 
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was taken prisoner. When obserying some of 
the party shouldering their guns, and approach- 
ing the wagon, I got up, and said'to Jantye, ‘I 
shall not see your face till the wagon and its 
owners are safe on the station.’ ‘He instantly 
ran off, and brought the. wagon through the 
party; when, to our pleasing Sut prise, we found 
that our visitors were Mr. and Mts. Archbell, 
from the Wesleyan mission at, Platbure. 

“Their safe arrival was a cause of gratitude, 
but the great point was yet undecided. I again 
met my half-way delegates; when, after a long 
conversation with Jantye, and another message 
to Paul, he made his appearance, slowly and 
sadly, as if following a friend to execution, or 
going himself to be slain. His face appeared 
incapable of a smile. Taking his hand, as that 
of an old friend, I exnressed my surprise that 
he, who knew me, and who once listened to the 
message of salvation from my lips, should come 
with such a force, for the express purpose of 
rooting out the mission. I referred him to the 
time when, more than once, I had slept at the 
door of his hut, and partaken of his hospitality. 
He replied, that his purposes were unalterable, 
because, more than a year ago, a body of his 
men, who had passed into the interior to take 
cattle from the Barolongs, were attacked by 
Mothibi’s people: and that although Mothihi 
was fled, many of his subjects and the Batlaros 
were on the station. His eyes glared with furv 
as he said, ‘I shall have their blood and their 
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cattle too!’ People in this country can scarcely 
conceive how dithcult, not to say sometinics 
how impossible, it is, to argue with such char- 
acters, for some will not hear; but Paul could 
argue; and having once listened to my voice 
with pleasure, the long time which had elapsed 
had not effaced the impressions made by the 
visit and presence of a teacher. Although I 
was not preaching, I spoke with great solem- 
nity, asking him if the bleached bones on the 
Barolong and Kalagare plains, the souls his 
clubs and spears had hurried into eternity since 
he left home, and the innocent blood with which 
he had stained the desert but a few davs ago, 
were not sufficient to glut his revenge; or, 
rather, to make him tremble for the i11dgments 
which such a career would certainly brine upon 
himself and his people, and which had already 
begun to be poured out on the blood-cuilty 
tribes of the Orange River? After having 
talked to him for some time in this strain. ! 
berged him to call to mind his first and only 
visit to me wh'le with Africaner. and his decla- 
ration, at a subsequent period. that he and his 
people were leaving, because it was rumoured 
that Africaner was about to remove from the 
country. in which his presence had been the 
bond of union; entreating him to compare his 
state of mind at that time with what it wos now. 
This had scarcely passed mv lips, when he or- 
dered his men to 0 and brine the cattle which 
had been taken from our people, and added, 
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that he would not go a step farther, but return 
by the way he came. In the course of a subse- 
quent conversation, I inquired why he was so 
determined on not seeing me. ‘I could not for- 
get your kindness to me in Namaqua-land,’ was 
the reply. In this the reflecting reader will ob- 
serve a fresh instance of the omnipotence of 
love, even among the most barbarous of the 
human race. 

“Affairs being settled, and the cattle re- 
turned, the principal men were allowed to come 
to my house unarmed; but no one was per- 
mitted to approach the intrenchments, lest they 
should discover that the timid natives they saw 
there were only a mock display of power; for, 
from the great numbers on the station, they 
concluded that it was strong. When evening 
drew on, and they were about to retire to their 
camp, they begged of me, in the humblest lan- 
guage, not to allow the Bechuanas to attack 
them during the night; when I assured them 
that they might sleep in perfect safety. They 
said that such had been their terrors of con- 
science for nights past. that a hvena or jackal 
had been enoush to frighten them from their 
rendezvous. ‘This was the language of those 
who had heard the Gospel, and some of whom 
had once made a profession of faith in the Son 
of God. Thus ‘do the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth.’ 

“The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Archbell was verv 
cheering to us under these circumstances, for 
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which we united in giving thanks to the Lord, 
who ‘giveth a banner to them that fear him, 
that it may be displayed because of the truth.’ 
He sent a fear into the hearts of the enemy, 
so that they did us no harm. Before conclud- 
ing this subject, it will not be uninteresting to 
notice the results. The party remained for two 
days; and Paul having informed me, privately, 
that it was the intention of some of the com- 
mando who had accompanied him, having been 
disappointed of booty at the Kuruman, not to 
return without it, and were for that purpose 
resolved to go as far as the Barolongs on the 
Molapo River, I embraced this opportunity of 
remonstrating with them on their intentions, 
describing the country, and the danger of such 
a villanous undertaking. Thev silenced me, 
protesting that they were ignorant of such a 
plan. 

All took their departure: Paul and his ad- 
herents went to their homes; and at half a 
day’s journey from the station, twentv-seven 
of the number turned off, and directed their 
course towards the interior. Of this we were 
informed, but several weeks elapsed before we 
knew what had become of them. One evening, 
when about to retire to rest, a faint ran was 
heard at the door: it was one of these unhappy 
individuals, of the name of Isaacs: he had noth- 
ing on him but his shoes, having cut off his 
clothes to expedite his escape from a catas- 
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trophe, which had destroyed nearly all his com- 
panions. From his statement, it appeared that 
the party reached the Molapo, and had taken 
a drove of cattle, when they wandered from 
their course, and came in contact with the sub- 
jects of a powerful chief of the Gatlapis. One 
of these, a man of influence, they shot. The 
news was instantly conveyed to head-quarters: 
a plan was laid, by which they fell into an am- 
buscade, whence only nine narrowly escaped 
with their lives, leaving their all behind. This 
was among the last efforts of the hordes of 
ruthless desperadoes, who had for five years 
been scattering, throughout the tribes, devasta- 
tion, famine, and death, excepting Jan Bloom, 
who removed to the eastward, and made re- 
peated but unsuccessful attacks on the people 
of Moselekatse. ‘They had filled up their cup 
of iniquity: there was no power either to ar- 
rest or overthrow them: human attempts only 
fanned the flame of discord: the Almighty sent 
forth his blast upon them, and they were made 
to drink of the bitter cup they had themselves 
noured out to others. The Bushmen, pesti- 
lence, prodigality, and beasts of prey, deprive! 
them of their thousands of cattle; disease and 
famine thinned their camps; till, at length, in 
places which had echoed with the shouts of 
savage triumph over slaughtered tribes, and 
the noises of rude revelry and debauch, nothing 
is heard but the howl of the hyena, as an ap- 
propriate funeral dirge over the remains of a 
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people, the victims of insubordination, ferocity, 
and lust. 

“These awful judgments on some were not 
without the most salutary results to others. 
So evidently was the hand of God displaved, 
that the atheistical Bechuanas were wonder- 
fully impressed with the truth of an overruling 
Providence; which doctrine they had, as a na- 
tion, hitherto treated as visionary and false. 
‘They had occular demonstration of what we 
had told them was the word of God, that the 
triumphing of the wicked is short, and that 
Jehovah would scatter them that delight in 
war. The notorious apostate, Jacob Cloete, the 
ringleader of that section which had scattered 
devastation among the Kuruman tribes, was 
impoverished by his companions in crime, and 
retired to Berend’s people a beggar. He vis- 
ited us as such at the Kuruman. It would not 
have been unnatural to expect that the Bechu- 
anas, to whom he had been as the demon of 
destruction, would have treated him with con- 
tumely, or sought revenge. No; though they 
were yet comparative heathens, they looked on 
his tall, haggard form, and emaciated counte- 
nance, with sympathy; and seeing him look 
wild, and start, as if the air he breathed was 
charged with spectres, arrows, and death, they 
presented him with food, and retired, remark- 
ing, ‘O chueroe ki poitsego,’ ‘he is seized by 
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terrors. He soon afterwards died, the victim 
of remorse and shame.” 

From this time the land had peace until fifty 
years afterwards, when an English force in- 
vaded the Bechwana country—an invasion 
about which the less said the better. 


‘ CHAPTER VII. 


VICTORY AT LAST. A DANCEROUS JUCRNFY. 
SEPARATION FROM CHILDREN. FRUITS OF 
LABOR. 

1829-1832. 


From the commencement of the Bechwana 
Mission by Hamilton and Read in 1816, for a 
period of more than ten years, not a ray of 
light shot across the gloom to cheer the hearts 
of the missionaries. A dull and stolid in- 
difference reigned; the Batlaping would talk 
of any ordinary subject, and were willing to 
avail themselves of the presence of the white 
people in their country for any temporal ad- 
vantage that might be within their reach, but 
the moment a word was said about divine 
things their ears seemed to become deaf at 
once, and they would walk away determined 
to have nothing to do with that foolishness. 

To people like the missionaries, whose whole 
heart was in their work, who believed that all 
said in the New Testament about the solemn 
eventualities of another world was literally 
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true and no mere figure of speech, who looked 
at the heathen around them and felt that they 
were verily perishing, it was a sore trial of faith 
to go on year after year with their message 
burning in their hearts. 

The darkness was long and gloomy beyond 
compare, but there was no wavering of faith. 
There were times, indeed, when the brethren, 
Hamilton and Moffat, were cast down and dis- 
posed to cry with the prophet, “Who hath be- 
feved Our report? -andutonask- “Issthis®the 
right path?’ but there was one member of the 
mission, weak in body but strong in faith, who 
never faltered. She would but fall back on 
the promises of the unchangeable God, and 
say, “We may not live to see it, but the awak- 
ening will come as surely as the sun will rise 
tomorrow.” On one occasion a letter was re- 
ceived from her friend Mrs. Greaves of Shef- 
field, asking if there was anything of use which 
could be-sent. The answer of Mary Moffat 
was, “Send us a communion service; we shall 
want it some day.” At that time there was 
no glimmer of the dawn, and in the course of 
the two or three years which it took with their 
slow communications to get that request of 
faith fulfilled there was time for an even thick- 
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er darkness to overspread the sky, and the 
sorest cross of all was a rumor which came 
that doubts were beginning to be felt at home 
about the use of going on with the Bechwana 
Mission; but they held on. 

In the year 1827 there began to be a sort of 
change, almost like the change in the sky even 
before the dawn which is familiar to watchers 
inthe night. The bulk of the Batlaping tribe, 
utterly weary and impoverished by the inces- 
sant forays of the western banditti, had drifted 
away eastward and settled along the course of 
the Vaal and the Kolong rivers; but their place 
at Kuruman had been in a measure supplied by 
a mixed community of refugees from the in- 
terior tribes, and the Batlaro still clung to 
their old location to the northwest of the sta- 
tion on the confines of the Kalahari Desert. 
Many of the refugees were drawn to the sta- 
tion by feelings which gave them a disposition 
open to missionary influence, so that it began 
to be seen that there was a better attendance 
and a more settled attention to the preaching 
and teaching of the missionaries. 

At length, in 1829, a marvellous awakening 
began. It came, as such things do come, 
without any human or visible existing cause. 
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There was a wave of tumultuous and simultan- 
eous enthusiasm. The two brethren who wit- 
nessed it were sober-minded and hard-headed 
Scotchmen, by disposition not willing to lend 
themselves to any movement which might seem 
to have the taint of mere sensationalism. ‘They 
had been schooled to adversity, and they could 
but dread some new device of the devil to ob- 
struct their path; but it was not long before 
they were forced to admit that there was some- 
thing that could not be gainsaid. In a few 
months the whole aspect of the station had 
changed. The meeting-house was crowded 
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before the service had begun. Heathen songs 
and dancing had ceased, and everywhere were 
to be heard instead, the songs of Zion and the 
outpouring of impassioned prayers. ‘The mis- 
sionaries were beset even in their own houses 
by those who were seeking fuller instruction 
in things which had become to them all at once 
ef paramount importance. The moral con- 
dition of the community rapidly improved, and 
the dirt and indecency of heathen costume were 
exchanged for cleanliness and European 
habits of clothing, as far as the supply could 
be met by the visits of occasional traders. 
Great as was the change, the missionaries 
did not dismiss their northern caution. It 
was only after careful examination that from 
the many who pressed forward they selected 
some six in the first instance to receive the rite 
of baptism. Few can enter into the feelings 
which must have animated the hearts of the 
missionary band when they first sat down with 
that little company at the table of the Lord. 
On the day preceding this memorable occasion 
in the history of the Bechwana Mission a box 
arrived which had been long on the road from 
England. It contained the communion vessels 
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for which Mary Moffat had asked nearly three 
years before. 

The zeal of the new converts showed itself 
in practical forms. There were, of course, in 
the first instance features of the movement 
which needed to be carefully watched. ‘The 
Bechwanas pride themselves in the suppression 
of all outward emotion. Those who know 
them can often see that under a calm demeanor 
there is raging a volcano of excitement. But 
if their feelings do gain the upper hand they 
are shown by uncontrollable outbursts, and in 
wavs almost painful to witness. Thus it was 
that at times the little meeting-house at Kuru- 
man was filled with a storm of sobs and cries 
which made it almost impossible to proceed 
with the service. But as time went on these 
manifestations moderated, and the converts 
settled down to steady work. Three of the 
men came forward and offered to take upon 
themselves the work of building a brick school- 
house, which should at the same time serve as 
a temporary place of worship until the great 
stone church, of which the foundations had 
even then been laid, should be finished. All that 
thev asked was that the carpenters’ work, for 
which they were not qualified, might be donc 
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for them. They would provide all the mater- 
ial and would build and roof. They were as 
good as their word, and a schoolhouse was 
raised without a sixpence of direct expense to 
the Society. 

The station at this time enjoyed much pros- 
perity in temporal matters. The leading out 
of the water for irrigation made the people 
more independent of the precarious rainfall; 
they were well supplied, while in the country 
around, their heathen neighbors, impoverished 
by war and drought, were living a life of semi- 
starvation. ‘The year was one of the brightest 
in the annals of the station. It was the full 
bloom of the spring time, which has been suc- 
ceeded by those alternations of frost and sun- 
shine common to all missions. Moffat was 
now more at liberty to carry out his long de- 
sired purpose of translating. He put into 
Sechwana the Gospel of Luke and a selection 
of other Scriptures; and of these he used to 
read from his manuscript in public worship or 
as occasion offered. 


The turn events had taken in the Bechwana 
Mission was followed by another event which 
led in the end to a wide extension of the sphere 
to which Moffat and his coadjutors looked with 
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nope for the prosecution of their work. For 
months, and indeed for years, vague rumors 
had been coming, handed on from one tribe to 
another, about a strong and warlike people to 
the eastward, who spoke another language and 
were strangers to the Bechwanas Of his 
first visits to these people and their chief, Mof- 
fat has fully told the tale in his own missionary 
volume: 


“This records the first contact of missionar- 
ies with the Matebele tribe under the chief 
Mosilikatse—or Umziligazi. The Matebele— 
or Mantotoana, as they were then called—had 
come in contact with the Bahurutse, and had 
learned through them of the existence of the 
white people, especially those at Kuruman, with 
whom they were best acquainted. Mosilikatse, 
in quest of more. extensive and particular 
knowledge of the white men, was led to send 
two of his head men,charging them to inquire 
specially about the manners and teachings of 
those at the Kuruman. 

“On their arrival here with three attendants, 
everything astonished and interested them, 
and they themselves were the objects of still 
ereater astonishment to our people, who stared 
as though regarding another order of beings. 
They were shown every attention. and they in 
turn were full of gratitude. The order of 
worship and the singing arrested their atten- 
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tion, while the water-courses, gardens, houses, 
and blacksmith’s forge kept their minds in con- 
stant exercise. Difficulties arose about their 
safe return to their own country. <A report 
was spread that the tribes through which they 
had to pass intended to murder them as spies, 
and they were naturally insome alarm. After 
careful thought, and having sought counsel 
from above, I resolved, with the cordial ap- 
proval of Brother Hamilton, to escort them to 
the Bahurutse, after which they could go on 
without fear to their own country. 

“T hired a wagon for their conveyance, and 
left this place on the oth of November. We 
travelled quickly, and reached the Bahurutse 
at Mosega a little south of Kurrechane in ten 
days. 

“Reaching Mosega we were received with 
much pleasure by Mokatle, the chief of the Ba- 
hurutse. We were detained for three days by 
torrents of rain, during which ‘I embraced 
every opportunity of making him and his peo- 
ple acquainted with Divine things. Many still 
remembered Mr. Campbelll. Mokatle had long 
wished to visit his new neighbor, but had not 
dared to venture himself within the grasp of 
one who had ravaged the country. 

“Having fulfilled my engagement in convey- 
ing my charge safely to the Bahurutse, IT re- 
colved to return; but of this they would not 
hear. They entreated me to accompany them 
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to their master, who, they declared, would be 
ready to kill them for allowing me to go back. 
Mokatle, seeing that if he accompanied me he 
would now have some chance of returning 
alive, started with us. 

“Five days after leaving the Bahurutse, we 
came to the first outpost of the Matebele. From 
having a Matebele with me, I found it difficult 
to obtain local information from the scattere:l 
and now degraded aborigines we occasionally 
met, who trembled before them, and dared not 
to give a satisfactory answer in the presence 
of the men now their masters, who ruled them 
with a rod of iron. 

“In this neighborhood we were detained 
again three days by the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents until the valleys resounded with the roar 
of rivers and waterfalls. Every sort of vege- 
tation was exceedingly luxuriant, and immense 
quantities of native corn grew wild among the 
ruins of the towns. We at last went on, but 
with difficulty, on account of the nature of the 
cround. At length we came within sight of 
the king’s abode. 

“Having preceded the wagons on horseback. 
we entered the large public cattle-fold, where 
were ranged in a semi-circle about eight hun- 
dred warriors in full dress. About three hun- 
dred more sat concealed in ambush, perhaps for 
precaution or to try our courage. We pro- 
ceeded to the center of the fold, when they 
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beckoned us to dismount. We had scarcely 
reached the ground when those who were se- 
creted at the entrance rushed in, shouting and 
leaping with the most fantastic gestures, so 
that our horses, unaccustomed to such fun, 
tried to break away from us. 

_“A profound silence followed for some ten 
minutes; then all commenced a _ war-song, 
stamping their feet in time with the music. 
No one approached, though every eye was fixed 
upon us. ‘Then all was silent, and Mosilikatse 
marched out from behind the lines with an in- 
terpreter, and with attendants following bear- 
ing meat and other food. He gave usa hearty 
salutation and seemed overjoyed. By this time 
the wagons were drawing near, and as he had 
never seen such things before, he desired to se2 
them walk, as he called it. We left the fold, 
the warriors maintaining their positions in per- 
fect silence. As the wagons drew near he seem- 
ed awestruck, moving backward and forward, 
dracoing me along with him. When they had 
halted, and the oxen were unyoked, he ap- 
proached with caution, graspine me with ore 
hand and holding the other on his mouth. He 
spoke little at first. but examined all minutely. 
especially the wheels. and when told of how 
many parts each wheel was composed his sur- 
prise seemed to reach its climax. He then re- 
turned to the fold, where he was received by 
his warriors with immense bursts of applause. 
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“I stayed eight days, during which I had 
many interviews with the chief and received 
many tokens of his friendship. I was struck 
with the way in which he testified his gratitude. 
Laying his hand on my shoulder he said, ‘Mv 
heart is all white as milk; I am still wondering 
at the love of a stranger who never saw me. 
You have fed me, you have protected me, you 
have carried me in your arms. I live today 
by you, a stranger.’ 

“T replied that I was not aware of having 
rendered him such service. Pointing to the 
chiefs who had visited the Kuruman he in- 
stantly rejoined, ‘These are my great servants 
whom I love; they are my eves and ears, and 
what you did to them you did to me.’ 

“T took an early opportunity of telling him 
of my object as a missionary among the Bech- 
wanas, and that I had not come to hunt or to 
trade. I wished to return at once, having 
eained the object of my journey. I told him 
I was a teacher from God, the Creator of all 
things and Governor among the nations, and 
his people also might receive messengers from 
God to tell them of another and a better world 
beyond the grave. 

“T felt clad when the day came that I could 
return home. Short as my stav was. the va- 
ried instances of despotism and horrid cruel'y 
made me feel as if I sojourned in the tents of 
Kedar. Everything I saw or heard filled me 
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with melancholy. I had never before come in 
contact with such savage or degraded minds. 


“Mosilikatse showed much anxiety to pro- 
long my stay. My engagements at home 
made it impossible to delay. He often made 
me promise to visit him at some future time and 
to stay a year. I assured him I should not 
cease to remember him, and to pray for hin 
and his people that God might send them teac’1- 
ers. As the time drew near for my departure 
his attachments seemed to increase, so much 
that some of his people thought I had given him 
some kind of medicine which made him love 
me. He accompanied me a short distance 
from the town, when he took my hand and ad- 
dressing me by name, said: ‘Ramary, your 
visit to me seems like a dream; my heart will 
follow you. Go in peace to Kuruman, and 
when you come again bring Mamary with vou. . 
Tell the white king I wish to live in friendship. 
Tle must not allow, the Batlaro and the Koran- 
nas to come and annoy me as they have done. 
Let the road to the Kuruman forever remain 
open.’ As the wagons moved off, he and his 
men sat down on the grass and chanted some 
dirge; and I walked away musing on all the 
things I had seen, and on the deplorable condi- 
tion of the heathen world. 


“lis attention and kindness have been w- 
bounded. He appointed Umbate to accom- 
pany me for’several days; and said that at a 
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certain place on the road I should find a couple 
of horns. ‘This proved to be some cattle which 
were delivered to me as a present from him at 
one vi Lhe outposts. 


THE INHABITED TREE. 


“After a quick journey | reached Kuruman 
in safety, having been absent two months.” 


About 250 miles from the station he came 
into the country of the Baknains, who, in order 
to protect themselves against the great number 


of lions which infest this region, make their 
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houses in the trees. Mr. Moffat saw one large 
tree in the branches of which were the houses 
of seventeen families. 

In June of the year 1830, a long-projected 
journey to the coast was carried out with a 
twofold purpose—to put the two elder children 
in school, and to get printed such parts of the 
New Testament as had been translated. 

Whilst the mother was arranging for the 
chi'dren at Salem, the Wesleyan school near 
(Grahamstown, the father started on a journey 
to visit the stations in Kaffraria; and then fina- 
ing that some time must pass before a vessel 
would be leaving Algoa Bay, and there beiny 
no possibiity of getting anything printed in 
the Eastern province, he took his manuscript 
in his pocket and started on horseback, for a 
vide. of-about four hundred miles, to Cape 
Town. By hiring relays from the farmers on 
the road he made the journey in nine days, leav- 
ing’ his wife to follow by sea. 

At Bethelsdorp the Moffats found Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards, who were originally destined to 
the Bechwana Mission, but had been detained 
among the Colonial stations. It was arranged 
that Edwards should also go to Cape Town, 
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and assist Moffat in carrying the Sechwana 
books through the press. : 

In Cape Town new difficulties arose. No 
printing-office could undertake the work, small 
as it was: both type and compositors were 
scarce. In this strait, by the exertions of Colo- 
nel Bird, Secretary to Government, the Gov- 
ernment printing-office and material were 
placed at the disposal of the missionaries; but 
as no one could be spared to carry on the print- 
ing, Moffat and Edwards had to set to work 
themselves, with such guidance as the one man 
in charge was able to give them. He was very 
wiling, and gave his assistance so well that 
they were soon able not only to turn out the 
books they were printing in fair style, but to 
regard themselves as finished apprentices. Alf 
these things were ordered for the best. At this 
very juncture a printing-press came into the 
possession of the mission, and as soon as this 
could be transported to the Kuruman there 
were qualified hands ready to work it. 

The intense. exertions of this period, his 
forced journey to Cape ‘Town, the labors of the 
press and the application of proofreading, with 
a crowd of bustling engagements, were too 
much even for Moffat’s strength and constitu- 
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tion. He was prostrated by a bilious fever, and 
when the time came for him to return to Algoa 
Bay, on his way back to his station he was so 
ill that he had to be carried on board the ship 
on a mattress. 

Of Moffat’s return with the printing-press 
and books he says: 


“Never since missionaries entered the coun- 
try was such a treasure conveyed to the mission 
as on tne present occasion, for we brought with 
us an edition of the gospel of Luke, and a hymn 
book in the native language, a printing-press, 
iype, paper, and ink, besides having obtained 
very liberal subscriptions from the friends in 
Cape Town, and other parts of the Colony, to- 
wards the erection of a place of worship. In 
addition to this, Mr. Edwards’ knowledge and 
experience in carpentering and building, ren- 
dered him not only a very efficient laborer, but 
a seasonable assistant in the existing state of 
the mission: and his superior skill was after- 
wards called into operation, by raising the roof 
of the largest mission chapel in South Africa, 
which, in that remote region, in the absence of 
cranes, required all the muscular force we 
could collect. ‘his was a new era in the mis- 
sion, and the press was soon called into 
operation, when lessons, — spelling-books, 
and catechisms ‘were ‘prepared™ aor “the 
schools. Although many of the natives 
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had been informed how books were printed, 
nothing could exceed their surprise when they 
saw a white sheet, after disappearing for a mo- 
ment, emerge spangled with letters. After a 
few noisy exclamations, one obtained a sheet 
with which he bounded into the village, 
showing it to every one he met, and asserting 
that Mr. Edwards and I had made it in a mo- 
ment, with a round black hammer (a printer’s 
ball) and a shake of the arm. The description 
of such a juggling process, soon brought a 
crowd to see the segatisho (press), which has 
since proved an auxiliary of vast importance to 
our cause. 

“Great was our joy to find, on our return 
after a year’s absence, that Mr. Hamilton, our 
veteran brother, was well, and that the station 
continued in a prosperous state. 

“Among the treasures brought with us from 
the Colony, was a box of materials for clothing, 
for the encouragement of such as were making 
efforts to clothe themselves. This was the 
first supply of the kind, and nothing could be 
more seasonable to a peolple just beginning to 
emerge from barbarism, the impoverished re- 
mains of scattered tribes, but the first-fruits of 
the Gospel among the Bechuans. The needy 
were supplied, and many a heart was made 
glad. 


“Having thus obtained materials to work 
upon, and Mrs. Moffat now having the effect- 
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ive co-operation of Mrs. Edwards, a sewing 
school, on a much larger scale than before, was 
carried on, to the great comfort and improve- 
ment of the natives. ‘The increase of our con- 
eregation obliged us to build an additional 
wing to the chapel, and several members were 
receieved into the church. This season of pleas- 
ure was not without some alloy, for the small- 
pox entered the country, and the epidemic, with 
which old men only were previously ac- 
quainted, swept away many of the inhabitants; 
and among those who died. on our station, was 
one of my own children. 

“We were visited at this time with refresh- 
ine showers of Divine blessing, and very con- 
siderable accessions were made to the number 
of believers. Strangers from distant tribes 
were received into the fellowship of the chil- 
dren of God. Among these, three very aged 
women, all grandrhothers, were — striking 
instances of the power of Divine grace. One 
of them, although blind, had the eyes of her 
understanding opened by the entrance of that 
word which giveth light. From that time till 
her death, a period of several years, she con- 
tinued to adorn her profession by a consistent 
walk and conversation. The infirmities of 
age prevented her attending public worship as 
often as she desired. T'wo or three months 
prior to her decease she was confined to the 
house, when, as Mr. Edwards writes, ‘she ap- 
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peared to dwell with delight on the marvelous 
goodness of the Lord to her;’ and adds, 

““A few days before her death she wished 
her children to be gathered together in her 
presence, desiring to speak to them before she 
left them. They surrounded her bed; and when 
informed that all were present, she addressed 
them, ‘My children, I wish you to know that I 
am to be separated from you, but you must not 
en that account be sorrowful: Do not mur- 
mur at the thought of my decease. The Lord 
has spared me not a few days; He has taken 
care of me many years, and has ever been mer- 
ciful to me; I have wanted no good thing. I[ 
know him to whom I have trusted the salvation 
of my soul. My hope is fixed on Jesus Christ, 
who has died for my sins, and lives to intercede. 
I shall soon die and be at rest; but my wish is, 
that vou will attend to these my words. My 
children, hold fast your faith in Christ. Trust 
in him, love him, and jet not the world turn 
you away from him; and however you may be 
yeviled and troubled in the world, hold very 
fast the word of God, and faint not in persever- 
ine praver. My last word is, strive to live to- 
gether in peace. Avoid disputes. Follow 
peace with all, and especially among yourselves. 
Love each other; comfort each other; assist 
and take care of each other in the Lord.’”’ 

“Another of these grandmothers, who had 
wallowed in the very sewers of heathenism, the 
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dupe of all the superstitions of former times, 
had been an active agent of the wicked one in 
opposing the progress of the Gospel. As the 
representative of bygone ages—for the snows 
of many a year were seen through the mass of 
grease and dirt which adorned her head—she 
was regarded with reverence by the younger 
females on the station, as the oracle of ancient 
wisdom. She was wont to tell them what they 
knew not, of the customs of their ancestors. 
Had she been a man, her contaminating influ- 
enie would long have been arrested; for there 
were those on the station whose influence would 
have driven her to seek an asylum elsewhere, 
but she was borne with because she was a wom- 
an. She hated the very sight of the place of 
worship, and had taught many to blaspheme. 
One day she entered the chapel in quest of a 
child, and was constrained to sit a few minutes. 
She had not heard many sentences, when she 
fled from the hated spot. On the Sabbath fol- 
lowing she came again, when all who saw her 
felt alarmed, lest violence was intended against 
some one; but she quietly heard the voice of 
mercy, and retired in an orderly manner. In 
the course of a few days she came to the author 
in a state bordering on distraction. ‘My sins, 
my sins!’ was the language of her lips; tears 
streaming down her already furrowed cheeks. 
Her half frantic soul would hear no comfort, 
nor listen to any counsel. Night after night 
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she would call me out of bed, to tell her what 
was to become of her soul. One day, meeting 
her in the street, with both hands she grasped 
mine, and, as if her heart would break, ex- 
claimed, ‘To live I cannot—I cannot die.’ 
Again she was directed to the Lamb of God, 
and the fountain opened for her sins; but she 
interrupted by saying, ‘You say the blood of 
Christ cleanses from all sins; do you know the 
number of mine? Look to yonder grassy plain, 
and count the blades of grass or the drops of 
dew; these are nothing to the amount of my 
transgressions. After continuing in this 
state several weeks, she was enabled to believe, 
when the being who once persecuted and cursed 
all who bore the Christian name, a mass of 
filth, which had given to her haggard and aged 
form an unearthly look, was found sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in her right 
mind, adoring the riches of Divine grace, to 
one who was, as she would describe herself, 
‘like the mire of the street.’ Remarking to 
her one day, that, from her constant attendance 
on every means of instruction, she seemed like 
the Psalmist of old, desiring ‘to dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever,’ she replied, “I am 
old in the world; but I am still a child in the 
school of Christ.’ She continued fervent in 
spirit; the subject of Divine mercy and love so 
completely absorbing all the powers of her 
mind, that when visited in seasons of affliction, 
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it was difficult to elicit anything about her dis- 
ease; for, if her answer commenced with the 
flesh, it was certain to end with the spirit. 
When subscriptions were making for the Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society, she one day brought 
in her hand her mite, a pumpkin; and when 
my wife remarked that she might retain it, and 
she would put-down her name for a small sum, 
her soul seemed to melt within her, while she 
asked, “Who is so great a debtor to the Savior 
asl am? Isit toosmall? I shall go and bor- 
row another.’ This was verily the widow’s 
mite, and was doubtless followed by the 
widow’s reward. 

“Among numerous examples of the power 
of Divine grace, it ought to be particularly no- 
ticed, that polyeamy, that formidable barrier 
to the success of the Gosnel among barbarous 
nations, has in numerous instances. given wav 
to the principle sanctioned by Christianity. 
Submission to this law is the severest test to 
which a savage can be subjected. When we 
see a man, for conscience’ sake, parting with 
one or more favorite wives, can we deny him 
the credit of sincerity? can we demand a more 
satisfactory demonstration of the realitv of 
the change? Among the converts at Griqua 
Town was a Mosutu, who had ten wives, and 
he cheerfully parted with nine in obedience to 
the requirements of the Gosnel. I believe all 
the missionaries among the Bechuanas are u- 
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nanimous in the opinion, that not only an elder, 
but every member of the church, ought to be 
‘the husband of one wife; and that the first wife 
should be considered as having the rightful 
claim, unless she voluntarily renounces it, 
which has sometimes been done. Of course it 
is understood that such are provided for by the 
husband as long as they continue unmarried.” 


CEU Pike veri 


MARY MOFFAT TRAVELS TO THE COLONY—SCI- 
ENCE AND EVANGELISM COMBINED— 
PREACHING WITHOUT FOOD—NATIVE 
DISTURBANCES—BACHELOR HALL. 


1833-1837. 


F/ARLY in 1833) Mary Moffat started for the 
Colony. It was more than two years since 
she had seen the daughters who were at school. 
Her heart was naturally drawn to them. Even 
for the sake of visiting them she did not feel 
that it would be right of her to take her hus- 
band away from his work. She decided to un- 
dertake the journey alone. It involved an ab- 
sence of five months. Her escort through the 
wilderness for a good part of that time was to 
consist of Bechwanas who a few years be- 
fore were mere barbarians, not to say savages. 

It was an additional comfort to her to be able 
to do good service to the mission by her jour- 
ney. She brought up from the coast a large 
quantity of printing material which otherwise 
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would have probably been many months finding 
its way from Port Elizabeth to Kuruman. 


Mary Moffat to Mrs. Roby of Manchester. 


/Litako, Otter, 1533. 

“You would hear that I had visited the Col- 
ony to see our dear children. It was neces- 
sary to know how the children were getting on 
and to attend to their wants; and it could not 
be Moffat’s duty to leave the station again so 
soon, and therefore we determined to part. I 
was more than five months absent, having ar- 
rived on the 7th of last month, nearly a month 
later than was my intention, having taken with 
me a wagon expressly to bring type and print- 
ing paper for the Society, and having to await 
the arrival of the same. We have, however, 
satisfaction in the step, Moffat’s presence hav- 
ing been exceedingly requisite on the station, 
and much has been accomplished both in the 
spiritual work and in the temporal, and all has 
been well. 

“The maids also, whom I left to manage 
domestic matters, have far exceeded my expec- 
tations, so that he had very little to trouble him 
in that respect, and I see that my labor in in- 
structing them in these matters is not lost. 
Every member of the mission family enjoyed 
uninterrupted health the whole time. My 
journey was exceedingly prosperous, nothing 
worthy the name of an accident having taken 
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place, though the wagons had extraordinary 
weight upon them. My travelling company 
of servants consisted of five Bechwana men 
and one Hottentot as drivers, leaders, and loose 
cattle-drivers, and a girl to nurse my baby. In 
one of these men, Paul, one of the first con- 
verts, I had great comfort. __Not having my 
husband with me I had occasion to put the 
more confidence in him, and truly it was not 
misplaced. He has proved himself faithful, did 
everything in his power to make me comforta- 
ble, and managed the rest of them admirably. 
I assure you that I had continual joy in him as 
a brother in our Lord Jesus Christ. Ever 
since his conversion, nearly five years ago, we 
have esteemed him highly, but now justly more 
than ever. I know, my dear Mrs. Roby, you 
will bless God for His goodness to us in this 
transaction of our lives. I am a poor weak 
creature, mentally and bodily, but He has gra- 
ciously supported me through the whole of it. 
I found it particularly pleasant to be constantly 
feeling my dependence on Him, having no 
earthly protector near me, and in numerous in- 
stances had occasion to admire His providen- 
tial care over us. He was indeed to me bet- 
ter than all my fears, for I am too ready to 
suspect that the rod of correction is about to 
be used.” 


Early in 1835 an expedition reached Kuru: 
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man. At the head of it was Dr. Andrew Smith. 
He was accompanied by several English assist- 
ants and by an officer and a few men of the 
g8th Regiment, making up a somewhat im- 
posing party, and a caravan of seven waggons. 
The object was scientific, being promoted by 
the members of an association at the Cape 
with a little assistance from the Government. 
Dr. Smith found the Moffats in great trou- 
ble. The summer had been unusually hot, and 
this circumstance, combined with exhaustion 
from overwork, had prostrated the missionary 
with a severe attack of bilious fever: from 
which he had scarcely recovered when his wife 
was brought very near the gates of death. 
After the birth of a son on the tenth of March 
she seemed to be better, but soon relapsed into 
a state of such debility that for many days 
there seemed no hope. It was a special subject 
of thankfulness that at such a time there should 
have been on the spot a medical man of Dr. An- 
drew Smith’s skill; and that, too, exercised 
with such tender care and assiduity as might 
have been looked for in a dear brother rather 
than in a comparative stranger. It was the be- 
ginning of a lifelong friendship, for the Moffats 
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could never forget the man who had come to 
them like an angel out of heaven in their time 
of trouble. 

The members of the expedition were for 
some months engaged in the country round 
Kuruman; but as the doctor’s main object was 
to get farther into the interior, he prevailed 
upon Moffat to accompany him as far as Mosi- 
likatse’s headquarters. He left about the tenth 
of May. His main object was of course to aid 
the expedition, but he had other important mat- 
ters in view. ‘The new church, the stone walls 
of which had long been raised to their 
full height, could not be roofed with such tim- 
ber as was to be obtained about Kuruman. 
From what he had seen on his former visit to 
Mosilikatse he was convinced that what was 
required was to be obtained in the dominions 
of that chief. There was also a prospect of 
the American missionaries seeking a place in 
which to work, and he felt that he might be 
the means of preparing the way for them in 
Mosilikatse’s country. All these considera- 
tions overcame his reluctance to leave his work 
at Kuruman and his wife scarcely recovered. 
The following extracts formed only a small 
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part of a copious journal giving a minute ac- 
count of each day’s proceedings: 


“Motito, August 13, 1835. 

“My dear Mary,—Yesterday afternoon I 
wrote to you by two men, Batlaro returning to 
the Kuruman on horseback. I shall now give 
you a brief account of what has transpired 
since. After a very short night’s rest, I left 
this at an early hour to visit Mahura, who lives 
as far again as Letakong is from Motito. As 
the object of the visit was of some importance, 
1 had many cogitations on my way thither. He 
received me well, and I soon stated one of the 
objects of my visit, namely, to obtain Mosili- 
katse’s oxen. He gave the reasons why he had 
not brought them, the chief of which was that 
he had been falsely charged with having stolen 
them from Mosilikatse. He said this cei- 
tinued to annoy him beyond anything. I pointed 
out the propriety as well as the necessity of his 
returning the cattle, both for his own sake and 
for that of the country. I had scarcely finish- 
ed my argument when he instantly ordered a 
man to proceed to the outpost, and to have the 
oxen forthcoming at Motito by this evening or 
tomorrow morning. 

“Oif sticcess in another object of my visit I 
despaired, namely, his intended attack on the 
Batlaro. However, the subject was intro- 
duced, and I stated to him all that I had heard 
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on the subject. He replied that all was true. 
That his full determination was to punish the 
Batlaro for their insolence. He had a long 
string of complaints, to which I remarked that 
if these things were true he certainly had cause 
to be offended, but no reason to go to war. I 
said the Bechwanas were a nation of liars, and 
that any beggar would bring him such reports 
merely to get a bone to pick: that if he went to 
war on these grounds I should ever view him 
as a fool, and incapable of government. I 
proposed to him what he ought to do, namely, 
to call the chiefs of the Batlaro to account or 
visit them, hold a pitso, and hear the senti- 
ments of the principal men. I said a great 
deal to him on the horrors of war. I told him 
to throw a burning coal into the grass and tell 
me when the burning would end: that attack- 
ing the Batlaro was like attacking the Kjwuru- 
man station, which had been the means of sav- 
ing himself and the country. After I had 
done speaking—for I had spoken long and 
earnestly on the subject—he paused for some 
time. He said he was glad he had heard tre 
on that subject, and he would endeavor to do 
what I had recommended... You cannot think 
how grateful I felt. After partaking of thick 
milk I left, and arrived here about three 
o Clock.” 

“Molopo, Friday, May 29th—-We have 
been here all day. Have been employed most 
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of the time translating. The wind being cold 
I had frequent interruptions. No messengers 
have yet arrived from Mosilikatse. In the aft- 
ernoon the doctor seemed a little anxious, and 
of course conjectures followed. ‘Towards eve- 
ning the wagons were removed from the form 
of a crescent to that of a wagon fortification, 
with all the oxen on one side enclosed with a 
fence. When the plan was proposed I gave my 
plain unvarnished refusal. Hume and Scoon 
were also much opposed, particularly on ac- 
count of the oxen, which were comparatively 
exposed to the lion, as the fence would prove a 
mere shadow if they were once frightened by 
him. The excuse the doctor made to Monaheng 
was that he feared for the men’s lives, and he 
stated at the same time to me that he was 
bound down to take every precaution for the 
safety of his people. Of course we submitted, 
but not cheerfully.” 

“Tolane River, June gth—The Kalepe, 
etc., left for Mosilikatse before sunrise. I, with 
Monaheng, Andries, and Younker, left on 
horseback just when the wagons were starting, 
and reached this place in about three hours. 

“Mosilikatse was bathing in the river, but he 
soon marched up with a kind of bodyguard 
singing. ‘The moment he entered the kraal he 
stretched out his hand, hastened up to me and 
seized me by mine. He did not speak, but 
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gazed on me for a time as if I had dropped 
from the clouds. 

“At length he repeated my name two or three 
times, and said, ‘Now my eyes see you, my 
heart is white as milk.’ This he repeated 
again and again, laying hold of my hand and 
stroking my beard. He called me to the side 
of the kraal, where we sat down, and the war- 
riors began their songs. He seemed as if he 
could not help laying his hand first on one of 
my shoulders and then on the other, and some- 
times taking a lock of my beard in his hand. 
During the intervals in the singing I conversed 
with him about the objects of my journey, and 
about those who had accompanied me. 

“We sat together till the wagons came, when 
I went to point out a place for the encampment. 
I returned with the doctor and four others to 
introduce them to the chief.” 


In the course of a few days it was arranged 
that Dr. Smith, with the major part of the ex- 
pedition, should go on to the northeast and 
return. The traders, Messrs. Hume and Scoon, 
also left on a hunting expedition to the north- 
ward; so that Robert Moffat was left compara- 
tively alone at headquarters. It would be im- 
possible to give anything more than a mere 
index of the copious journal which it was his 
solace to write during the two months thus 
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spent, for the benefit of the wife who was 
watching for news at Kuruman. The extracts 
which have already been given bear largely 
upon one point. The principle upon which his 
whole life among natives was based was that of 
implicit mutual confidence. It was the secret 
of much of his success.' 

The expedition was accorded full liberty to 
come and to go in any part of the wide extent 
of country then under the rule of Mosilikatse; 
and it speaks well for its conduct and discipline 
that, during the long stay of this party of be- 
tween twenty and thirty white men of very dif- 
ferent grades in life, not a single serious misun- 
derstanding or act of injury seems to have 
occurred. 

By the removal of Dr. Smith to the scene of 
his researches in what is now the Transvaal, 
near Rustenburg and Pretoria, Moffat was lert 
free to attend to other objects which he had in 
view in visiting the chief of the Matebeie. 
First and foremost was it his work to try, as 
on his former visit, to instil into the dark mind 
of the savage despot at least some gleams of 
religious truth—a work of great difficulty in 
the case of one who lived as he did, the object 
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of almost idolatrous adoration on the part of 
all who came near him. Little could be done 
in this way, but a path was opened and made 
easy for the advent of the American mission- 
aries who it was hoped would come. 

Another object was to find in the country 
timber such as would be suitable for the roof 
of the Kuruman church. In this Moffat was 
entirely successful, and that roof still stands 
a monument of the united work of Hamilton, 
Moffat, and Edwards—an achievement, in 
those days and with such means as they pos- 
sessed, of no ordinary character. 

In the course of the month of Au- 
gust Moffat returned to Kuruman, to be 
followed shortly after by the expedition. All 
the available waggons and oxen which could 
be mustered on the station started under the 
care of Hamilton and Edwards, to obtain the 
timber of the existence of which Moffat had 
satished himself. It was a great undertaking. 
The woodcutters had to travel to a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles; but they were not 
men to be deterred by difficulties, and they en- 
joyed a great advantage in the cordial approval 
of the chief, and in such assistance as his people 
were capable of giving. 
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Moffat had not long been home when he and 
his wife were called to separate for a time. 
Her health, which a few months before had 
been severely tried, had not been re-establishea, 
and it was the advice of Dr. Andrew Smith 
that she should pay a visit to the coast. This 
was also needed on account of the children who 
were at school. Rather than take her husband 
away from his post she determined again to go 
without him, he accompanying her as far as 
the Vaal River, about a hundred miles distant. 
Mr. Hume, the trader, being on his way to 
Grahamstown, she was able to avail herself of 
his escort, which, as it proved afterwards, was 
of great service to her. 

Having seen his wife over the Vaal River, 
Moffat started on his return to Kuruman on 
horseback, but made a detour to visit the old 
chief of the Batlaping, Mothibi, who had set- 
tled down at a spot about forty miles higher up 
the river with a portion of the tribe. The peo- 
ple seem at this time to have been much re- 
duced in circumstances, with scarcely food to 
eat on account of their extreme poverty, not 
having recovered from the long period of war 
during which they had deserted the Kuruman. 
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This, however, would not account for their 
want of hospitality. . The Batlaping had al- 
ways a character for meanness among Bech- 
wana tribes for the Bechwana generally give 
what they have without grudging to strangers. 
Where there was work to be done for his 
Master it made no difference to Robert Moffat 
whether he was well cared for or not, as the 
following letter will show: 


“Kuruman, Thursday, Dec. 2, 1835. 


“My dear Mary,—lIt is with eratitude that 
I sit down to record to you the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father in bringing me back to this 
place in health and safety. 

“At Mothibi, Mahuto ordered the congrega- 
tion to assemble. I addressed them from ‘How 
shall ye escape, etc.’ All were attentive; every 
eye seemed to continue fixed on me. The night 
was a little cloudy, and the pale moonlight fall- 
ing on my swarthy audience, which was all 
silence, rendered the scene impressive and 
solemn. I think I continued speaking for 
nearly an hour. After they had dispersed, 
several spoke to me about their souls. It was 
with difficulty I could reach the loloapa, about 
twenty yards distant, where I was to sleep. 
One robust young fellow interrupted me, and 
repeated with clearness passages he had heard 
read in the Gospel of Luke, which had been 
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blessed in turning his attention to the concerns 
of his soul. “Believe me,’ he said, grasping my 
hand, ‘I prayed earnestly to God this very 
morning that He might send some one to teach 
my soul; and God has heard my prayer.’ On 
entering the loloapa I laid me down on a mat, 
as you may conceive much tired. Mahuto sat 
a long time, and talked freely on a variety of 
subjects, and assured me that if she had her 
will in the government of the people they would 
soon be back at the Kuruman. I told her you 
would weep tears of joy to see what I had seen. 
I fell asleep at a late hour on a hard and stony 
bed—which to me, however, was as if it were 
a mattress. 

“Long before sunrise I was awoke by Ma- 
huto inquiring when I should teach. She 
wished me to begin then and there. I begged 
for time to think a little. I then had an earnest 
and attentive congregation of three or four 
hundred. I felt great liberty and great de- 
light in dispensing the word of eternal life. 
I often thought how your soul would be re- 
joiced to have looked on these coustenances, 
on which you have so often seen the vacant 
stare or scornful sneer, turned into the most 
devout attention to the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. I reasoned long with them, and aitcr 
the service I felt the cravings of an empty 
stomach, but found on inquiry there was no 
food. The outposts were at a distance from 
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which iuilk was expected. I then went down 
to the Vaal River from the top of a high stuny 
hill on which the town stands, | think about 
four miles distant. I filled my stomach with 
water, washed, and by the time I had crossed 
the sandy plain and reached the summit of the 
hill I was as thirsty as ever. On my return 
I was assailed by many of the youths to teach 
them to read, and repeat hymns. Thus I con- 
tinued till noon, when I was again called upon 
to preach. The people collected in the largest 
Bechwana house I ever saw. Many sat out- 
side. I preached till I was nearly exhausted, 
and made very solemn appeals to the con- 
sciences of the aged, they being the only op- 
posers to the people removing to a missionary 
station. Many applications were made for 
a missionary, but of this I could not hold out 
the shadow of a hope; yea, I assured them that 
the thing was impossible in their present situa- 
tion. Finding that I could not obtain any 
food, I resolved in the evening to leave and 
visit Simeno’s Town, about eighteen miles 
lower down on the river. They begged and 
entreated me to remain, but I could not both 
for myself and horses, for I never saw one 
blade of grass. 

“IT reached Simeno’s about sunset. Many 
were the salutations. Instant application was 
made for me to preach. I said, ‘I am killed 
with hunger.’ Simeno replied that he was 
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wont to have always something to give, but he 
was ashamed to say that at present he had 
nothing. Motlanka now looking very old, rose 
and brought me a goat’s shoulder-blade with a 
miorsel of flesh. I shared it with my guide. 
The people were instantly assembled, more 
numerous than at Mothibi’s; and although I 
could not from the darkness see my audience 
distinctly, I could perceive that they listened to 
me for at least an hour with the greatest at- 
tention. The night was dark and stormy. 
Simeno and others talked with me a long time 
about having a missionary. I gave the same 
reply as at Mothibi’s. I laid me down wear- 
ied arid hungry, amidst dust and dirt and ver- 
min, and slept soundly. Next morning ap- 
plication was made for me to preach again, but 
this I refused on the score of want of food. 
I was asked to stop, and an ox was killed, of 
which I was promised a steak; but having 
thirty or more miles to ride to Campbell, and 
the horses having nothing to eat, I took leave, 
and reached Campbell in the afternoon, right 
lac to eat a hearty meal, tor I had fasted 
nearly two days.” 


The next three years were a period of tran- 
quil prosperity in the Kuruman Mission, the 
only cloud upon which was the declining health 
of Mary Moffat, who had never recovered 
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thoroughly from the shock of a severe illness 
in 1835. 

The knowledge and conviction of the truth 
were steadily growing upon the station itself. 
Year by year the community of professing be- 
lievers grew larger, and as they advanced in 
spiritual life their outward demeanor and man- 
ner of life improved also. The population was 
small; some were drawn to the station by their 
desire for instruction, whilst others clung to 
their heathenism and shrank from the light in 
which it lay bare at the Kuruman, and they 
withdrew to a distance where they could follow 
their old practices with less disturbance of con- 
science. 

The three missionaries worked together with 
a will. Upon Moffat fell the largest share of 
duty—from his more complete mastery of the 
Sechwana language, and his personal ascen- 
dency over men. He had been called especially 
to the great work of translating the Scriptures, 
but his colleague, Roger Edwards took a large 
share of the printing and the whole of the 
school work; and Robert Hamilton, though 
well stricken in years and never able to acquire 
the Sechwana language, quietly went about his 
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daily labor in the mechanical department o* 
the mission, supplementing in Dutch, by the 
aid of a native interpreter, the preaching of his 
colleagues when necessary. 

The great church was still in progress. It 
stands today a monument of the patient la- 
bors of these three men whose only European 
assistants were Hume and Millen, the latter of 
whom had died before the completion of the 
work. The Bechwanas, however | willing, 
could give but little help except their unskilled 
labor; and it is a matter of surprise to those 
who have seen it how this, for many years 
the largest building to the north of the Orange 
River, could have been put up with such scanty 
means as were then available. 

Meanwhile the printing-office was constantly 
at work. The increase of those who were eag- 
er to learn caused a continual and growing de- 
mand for books from the outlying districts. It 
will be remembered that the Batlaping tribe, 
to which the missionaries were originally sent, 
continually harassed by the western maraud- 
ers, had moved to the southeast, and, breaking 
up into sections, had scattered along the Ko- 
long or Hart River, a tributary of the Vaal. 
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In the same neighborhood had settled some of 
the Barolong and Bahurutse from the interior ; 
and there was also a tribe of Korannas, under 
their chief Mosheu, whose headquarters were 
at a place called Mamusa, now known as Vry- 
burg, the chief village of the modern Stella- 
land. It was long hoped that the Batlaping 
might be led to return to the Kuruman. They 
had found, however, that their new country 
was far superior to the old in its fitness for 
cattle, and the return has never taken place. 
Meanwhile, in the year 1837, the aspect of 
affairs in the interior underwent an ominous 
change. The emigration of the Dutch farmers, 
disaffected to British rule, had commenced. 
One party of these had come into collision with 
the warriors of Mosilikatse. The Boers had 
intruded on what he considered his domain, 
and had refused to retire. The Boers defended 
themselves successfully in an entrenchment of 
their wagons, repulsing the Matebele with 
great slaughter, but losing all their oxen. 
They were extricated from their dangerous 
predicament by their friends further south, and 
shortly afterwards they planned an invasion 
for the double purpose of plunder and venge- 
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ance, which was so well carried out that Mosi- 
likatse was taken by surprise, and a great booty 
in cattle swept away. . 

Unhappily the attack of the Boers was di- 
rected upon the very spot where lay the newly- 
formed American missionary station. This 
was destroyed. The missionaries were in a 
pitiable condition. They had been prostrated 
by fever for some time, and they were led to 
fear that on the departure of the Boers the in- 
furiated Matebele would return and.wreak 
their passion upon them; for it would: have 
been difficult to convince them that they had not 
in some way been acting as the spies of the ene- 
my. Under these impressions they accom- 
panied the Boers, thus, deepening an impres- 
sion of this kind which not unnaturally did find 
place in the minds of the Matebele. It was a 
fatal blow to that mission, and a difficulty in 
the way of all future endeavors. 

Mosilikatse, seeing that with the continual 
incursions of Dingaan, the Zulu king, from the 
eastward, and with this new danger threaten- 
ing him from the south, there was little hope 
of holding his ground where he was, gathered 
his warriors and his herds of cattle and started 
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to the far north-east. He disappeared into 
what was the vast unknown region south of 
the Zambezi so completely that for some years 
nothing was known of him except by vague 
rumour, and his actual existence came to be a 
matter of doubt. 


ROBERT MOFFAT TO HIS FATHER-IN-LAW. 


“We heard nothing more from our brethren 
till a short time ago; another few lines came 
from Dr. Wilson at Grahamstown. We are 
truly sorry to see the Matebele Mission once 
more abandoned, and the interior covered with 
a dark cloud, with the prospect of any other 
attempt tenfold more hopeless than ever. The 
means also by which this painful event has 
been brought about must have a baneful influ- 
ence on the minds of the interior natives, and 
will lead them, and especially the Matebele, to 
think anything but well of the Government of 
the white people. From the testimony of our 
two young men, who, as it proved, escaped in 
the attack, and were some weeks among the 
Matebele, and kindly treated by them, it is evi- 
dent that Mosilikatse deeply regretted the de- 
parture of the missionaries. 

“They are by this time in Natal, but if all be 
true that we read they will have their troubles 
there, from the tyranny of Dingaan, who seems 
to be looking with a jealous eye on his white 
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neighbours, who have located themselves on 
the coast. We wonder and wonder again to 
witness the apathy of the Government in allow- 
ing so many hundreds of its subjects to pass : 
the boundaries of the Colony, and by force of 
superior arms to mark their course among the 
native tribes with blood. If they are not in- 
terrupted the success of our interior missions 
will soon be at an end. These Boers are from 
various parts of the Colony, are discontented 
with ‘the British Government, and have been 
for the last two years emigrating to what they 
think a better country. We are glad that.none | 
come in this direction. 

“The evils now coming on the Matebele are 
only what I expected. Mosilikatse has ruled 
with iron sceptre, and his warriors have, 
full often unprovoked, shed the blood of thou- 
sands, and thousands more have been driven 
from affluence to the most abject poverty. 1 
have more than once told him that if he did 
not change his government and prohibit delib- 
erate destruction of human life, the innocent 
blood which deluged his country would soon 
call down vengeance from heaven. It is to us 
blind creatures, in the awful mysteries of Prov- 
idence, painful to see professing Christians be- 
coming the sword of Jehovah. 

“Whether he will stand or fall in the present 
crisis is doubtful, as Dingaan is assailing him 
from the south-east. Past events in this coun- 
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try make us thankful for the blessings of peace 
‘here. The number of inhabitants is constantly 
increasing. We have abundance of work, and 
much more than we can attend to. This, of 
course, makes translation and printing go 
on slowly. The brethren, Hamilton and Ed- 
wards, are now daily employed in preparing 
the roof of our new place of worship.” 

About thirty-six miles to the north-east of 
Kuruman lay Motito, the station occupied by 
the French missionaries on their retirement 
fromthe Matebele country. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemue now represented the Paris Society there 
their colleagues having accepted the great op- 
portunities which had opened to them in Basu- 
toland. An affectionate intercourse was kept 
up between Kuruman and Motito, and none 
‘ who knew the Lemues could wonder at this. 
The following gives a peep of Moffat keeping 
bachelor house, with his two younger children, 
is the absence of their mother, at Motito, whith- 
er she had been summoned on account of the 
sévere illness of Mrs. Lemue: 


¢ 


April, 1838, Sabbath Evening. 
“The bell has just been rung, and I am alone 
‘with Jim and Jack, the one on my right hand, 
and the other on my left, talking and question- 
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ing with no little volubility, so that my atten- 
tion is divided, for I do not like to command 
silence. As soon as the messenger left on Fri- 
day I went to the printing office and made ar- 
rangements so that Brother Edwards could go 
on. Friday night was one of sleep, you may 
believe; though I awoke early and was at the 
type before I could see a from b. With hard 
tugging we managed to get a proof sheet. 
Brother Hamilton left for the Batlaros at noon, 
so that I was alone in the evening, but not in 
solitude, for who could be in the company of 
Jim and Jack? Jim let me see that he could put 
his foot into either end of his shoes. I took the 
hint and repaired them. I had scarcely finished 
this work when he perched himself at the end 
of the table and stood in the attitude of a Gre- 
cian orator, and questioned me about the resur- 
rection from the dead. The conversaticn, or 
rather the contention, lasted for more than 
half an hour, while Jack stood with his hands 
crossed behind his back wondering and some- 
times repeating Jim’s inquiries. 

“Never in my life was I so delighted with the 
questions of a child. ‘Will these hairs,’ laying 
his hand on his brow, ‘also come out of the dust 
on that day?’ ‘Could the naughty children 
who have died come back and hear preaching 
they would not be naughty again.’ ‘How can 
that which has decayed become alive again?’ 
‘IT know mamma says that God is a very, very 
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great God; will He make the dead come out of 
their graves?’ I gave a few simple hints about 
the coming of Christ. When I asked where he 
had heard of Christ coming in flames of fire, 
he said, ‘Do not you teach the people that He 
will come in that way?’ Enough of this sub- 
ject. People are coming for medicine, and I 
must get the lads to bed. They have put twen- 
ty or more asain while I have been writ- 
ing.’ 


The Jim mentioned here was at this time be- 
tween five and six years old, and before anoth- 
er year had fulfilled its course he went to the 
dimly-known world about which his child-mind 
was already so busy. 


CHAPTER IX: 


VISIT TO ENGLAND—-WONDERFUL MISSIONARY 
ENTHUSIASM—A BLESSED RETURN—LIVING- 
STONE'S MARRIAGE—A LONE WHITE 
GIRL, SURROUNDED BY LIONS. 


1838-1843. 


Towarp the end of 1838 the Moffats started 
for Cape Town. If no other reason had called 
for the journey it was necessary for health; 
but apart from this, the translation of the New 
Testament was now complete, and the printing 
was too heavy a task to be accomplished on the 
station. It proved that Cape Town was no bet- 
ter off in this respect. No office there was in a. 
position to undertake book printing on the scale 
required, and it became plain that the work 
would have to be done in England. 

A passage was accordingly taken. The ship- 
was on her way from China. She was not ot 
the best, being small, and carrying troops; but 
there was little or no choice, and the voyagers 
had to embark under circumstances calling for 
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the exercise of great faith and patience. A 
severe epidemic of measles was raging at the 
Cape, of which the Moffat family and their na- 
tive attendants had come in for a heavy share; 
and there was also much sickness on board the 
ship. ‘There was no alternative but to embark 
at the time fixed. Friends at the Cape behaved 
with their usual kindness, and especially Mr. 
Mathew, of Claremont, who smoothed over 
many difficulties and made matters easier for 
the almost bewildered missionary and his wife 
in a way they could never forget to the last 
hour of their lives. 

They had not yet left Table Bay when a 
daughter was born. In a few hours the ship 
put to sea, but severe weather set in, with con- 
trary winds, and in the midst of the general 
distress it became apparent to the mother that 
her beloved Jamie was sinking. He had never 
thoroughly overcome the measles, and dysen- 
tery had followed. Three days after the birth 
of his sister he passed away at the age of six 
years. Huis mother, finding all around her 
prostrate with sea-sickness, had him brought 
and laid beside her in the cot from which she 
could not rise. Amidst the storm he lay upon 
her arm peacefully talking of the angels who 
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should bear to the heavenly land the spirits of 
children, and with the words, “Oh, that will 
be joyful, when we meet to part no more,” on 
his lips, he fell asleep in Jesus. 

For a while the life of another of the chil- 
dren trembled in the balance, but his time was 
not yet come, and in two or three weeks all 
were recovered. The voyage was tedious. It 
was not until the sixth of June, nearly three 
months from the date of sailing, that the ship 
cast anchor off Cowes, to await, in the leisurely 
fashion of the time, further orders from Lon- 
don. Mary Moffat was glad to set foot on land 
with the children, and she was welcomed and 
entertained by the same friends from whose 
house she had embarked twenty years before. 
Her husband was in no hurry to land, and re- 
. mained on board to attend to the baggage and 
write letters. 

The ship was ordered to London, and in a 
few days with furled sails she was being towed 
up the Thames by a steam tug, a new and 
strange sensation to the South African family, 
even to Moffat himself, for when he left, in 
1818, steam navigation was in its babyhood. 

. His reception in London was a surprise for 
which he was scarcely prepared. He found 
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himself at once. plunged into a whirlpool of 
public meetings even before he could get his 
luggage through the custom-house. 

Moffat was not allowed to linger long among 
his own people. ‘The popular demand for his 
services as a missionary deputation could not 
be withstood. At that time there was an en- 
thusiasm for foreign missions such as has 
scarcely been seen since. The missionary heart 
of England had been stirred to its depths by 
the recent visits of many good and earnest 
workers in various parts of the world; espe- 
cially by John Williams, the impression made 
by whose visit was soon to be deepened in so 
tragical a manner by his martyrdom at Erro- 
manga. The Malagasy refugees were also in 
England, the objects of widespread interest. 
It was thus ordered that Moffat’s visit was well 
timed. The public mind was keenly alive to 
impression, and it was given to him to take an 
instant hold, the effect of which cannot be esti- 
mated. He was hurried from town to town 
with scant opportunity for a moment’s rest. 
The country was not then covered with a net- 
work of railways. Much of the travelling had 
to be done by coach, and the mere travelling 
called for more than ordinary strength and en- 
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durance. There was in all this, of course, a 
sense of pleasurable excitement and a glow of 
sympathy and interest which made labour and 
fatigue of no account; but Moffat’s heart was 
all the time longing to be at the work which 
had brought him home, the printing of the 
Sechwana New Testament. 

When he landed, his hope had been to get 
this work speedily accomplished, and then to 
sip away again to South Africa before the 
winter ; but it was not until the end of October 
that he was able even to make a beginning, and 
to get settled in London with his family. To 
carry his own translation of the New Testa- 
ment through the press meant not merely a cor- 
rection of proof sheets, but further revision of 
the text, for he was never satisfied with his 
work. He was far more conscious than any 
one else could be of his deficiencies. When he 
went out as a missionary he knew nothing of 
the original languages. It was only by painful- 
ly laborious comparison of many authorities, 
and by collation of the Dutch with the English 
version, that he could satisfy himself of hav- 
ing grasped the meaning of the original; and 
having so grasped it, there was still the task of 
putting it into Sechwana, From the officials 
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and the committee of the Bible Society he had 
always the kindest sympathy and co-operation. 
Loyal and devoted as he ever was to his own 
Society, the tie of affection to the kindred in- 
stitution was even stronger and deeper. 

Whilst carrying through the printing of the 
New Testament, it was suggested that the 
Psalms would be a valuable addition. A few 
of these had already been translated. With his 
usual energy the work was at once taken in 
hand, and when the New Testament appeared, 
the Book of Psalms was printed and bound up 
along with it. 

By a happy coincidence, Moffat’s brother-in- 
law, who had gone out as a missionary to Mad- 
1as a few years after his sister left for South 
Africa, arrived in England. He did not know 
when he sailed from India that the Moffats 
were also on their way. The most he had look- 
ed for was possibly to see something of them 
at the Cape, which was then the port of call. 
Between him and his sister there was a strong 
bond of affection. He had been led to become 
a follower of Christ, and to give himself to 
missionary work, by her example and influence. 
They again met with no ordinary joy in the 
blessing which had been accorded to each in 
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their Master’s work in different parts of the 
world. 

The winter was spent in London, as far as 
possible in the work referred to already. This 
was much interrupted by the incessant and im- 
perious demands of many supporters of mis- 
sionary enterprise. At last respite was gained 
in a fashion not altogether to be desired. ‘The 
exposure to cold air returning home late at 
night, after speaking at densely-packed meet- 
ings, brought on so severe an illness as to bring 
the doctors upon the scene. All public speak- 
ing was for the time absolutely forbidden, and 
Moffat was glad to utilize the leisure thus 
gained. 

It was arranged that Moffat should preach a 
sermon in connection with the anniversary 
services of the Society in May, 1840. 

The anniversary meetings were an overflow- 
ing success. The Tabernacle in Moorfields was 
crowded by a congregation so absorbed that 
they listened to the close of a discourse which 
took more than two hours in its delivery. At 
Exeter Hall the throng was so great, that after 
making his speech in the larger room Moffat 
had to go and give it again in the smaller one, 
which was crammed with a second audience. 
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In the month of August a daughter had been 
added to the family band. She was born in the 
cottage of her grandfather at Flixton, and was 
named Jane Gardiner, after her father’s aunt. 

The New Testament was ready, but the pres- 
sure of public engagements had retarded the 
translation of the Psalms; and as there was no 
likelihood of the requisite leisure being ob- 
tained before the end of the year, all hope of a 
speedy return to Africa was gone. Two men 
had, however, been detailed to reinforce the 
Bechwana Mission, William Ross and David 
Livingstone. The former, though not so well 
known to the world as his distinguished com- 
panion, was a faithful and laborious mission- 
ary, who died at the post of duty after twenty- 
three years’ service in Bechwanaland. 

Ross was married, but Livingstone at this 
time had other views on the subject, and held 
them in spite of the motherly advice of Mary 
Moffat. She had never forgotten what her 
own Robert had gone through as a forlorn 
bachelor in Namaqualand, and her kind heart 
was sore to see any one with such a prospect 
before him. But the Disposer of events had or- 
dered it otherwise. The two missionaries sailed 
for the Cape in the course of the year 184o, 
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and it was a great joy to Moffat to be able to 
send with them an instalment of good things, 
consisting of five hundred copies of the com- 
plete New Testament in the Sechwana lan- 
guage. A few months later he had the still 
greater joy of sending out five times that 
number of Testaments, with which were 
bound up in the same covers, the Psalms. 
These he had translated in the intervals of the 
distraction and excitement of public work, to 
which he was called in almost every town in the 
kingdom. Scarcely were the Psalms out of his 
hands when he undertook a revision of the 
Scripture Lessons, a selection from the Old and 
New Testaments, suited to the circumstances 
of the Bechwana churches. By the liberal aid 
of members of the Society of Friends an edition 
of six thousand of these was carried through 
the press. Nothing but herculean strength and 
indomitable will could have enabled him to go 
through with these manifold labours. Towards 
the end of the year 1841, he managed to seclude 
himself for a time from, public engagements, 
and to devote himself to the preparation of his 
book, the well-known “Labours and Scenes in 
South Africa.” ‘The work was published in the 
spring of 1842, and was a great success. Scarce- 
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ly had the last proof sheets left his hands, when 
he was called upon to meet the imperious de- 
mands of the churches. He never could say no 
to any call to what seemed to him like an op- 
portunity of serving the missionary cause; and 
for some months he was almost swept away 
with a torrent of engagements, which scarcely 
gave him a moment’s breathing time day or 
night. It was a time of great anxiety to his 
faithful partner, who, naturally anxious in dis- 
position, viewed with fear, almost with resent- 
ment, the demands that were made on her hus- 
band’s powers both of mind and body. 

In November, 1842, commenced a series of 
valedictory services, which in their extent, and 
in the deep feeling shared by those who attend- 
ed them, gave a striking proof of the manner 
in which Moffat had been privileged to rouse 
in the hearts of many thousands in England 
and Scotland not only a strong personal regard 
for himself, but a deeper missionary interest 
and purpose. 


“On the evening of Thursday, November 3, 
1842, a meeting was held in the Waterloo 
Rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of present- 
ing a copy of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ to 
the Rev. R. Moffat, as an expression of affec- 
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tionate regard from some of his friends of d’f- 
ferent Christian denominations in Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood. The large room was 
filled in every part, and the platform was occu- 
pied by ministers and friends of almost every 
Evangelical body. The Rev. W. Lindsay Alex- 
ander, M. A., occupied the chair.” 


The chairman, in presenting the volumes, 
gave a brief but happy address. The following 
are a few of his words: 


“Your visit to us we never can forget. Our 
little children are already, in their infantine 
chronology, beginning to date from the time 
‘when Mr. Moffat spoke to them;’ and believe 
me, to many of us of riper years the time when 
you spoke to us will be as a sunny spot on the 
dusty and troubled road along which we have 
to journey. We feel ourselves your debtors. 
We have reaped a real and a pure pleasure 
from the pictures you have given us of mis- 
sionary life—your romantic adventures, your 
hairbreadth escapes, your bold exertions, your 
surprising successes. You have opened before 
us a new page of human society and character, 
and have confirmed our attachment to the mis- 
sionary cause by showing that there is no tribe 
too degraded for the gospel to elevate, no heart 
too polluted for Christianity to purify. Your 
debtors we are, and it is but an imperfect ex- 
pression of our sense of obligation which we 
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convey to you by this present. Nor are our 
feelings of affection unmixed with an emotion 
of sadness, as we reflect that after a short space 
we shall in all human probability behold your 
face no more in the flesh. But we could not 
detain you if we might.” 


From Edinburgh he passed on to Newcastle, 
where his friend John Collingwood Bruce, with 
other gentlemen, were waiting to present him 
with a set of scientific instruments, which were 
to be used in introducing to the minds of the 
natives of South Africa some little insight into 
wonders still greater than those with which 
civilization had made them in a measure fa- 
miliar. 

In Manchester was held a series of meetings 
which left an impression never to be forgotten 
by those who took a part in them. The inter- 
est was much increased by the circumstance 
that Joseph Gill and William Ashton were go- 
ing out as missionaries with Moffat. Two or 
three similar services were held in London. On 
the twenty-third of January, Moffat and his 
company took their leave of the Directors. 

‘A week after, the missionary party embarked 
at London Bridge, with a great concourse 
of friends, on board a steamer which was 
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to carry them to the ship at Gravesend. 
There all the partings of some weeks past cul- 
minated in a final farewell, one more tearful 
service was held on the deck of the steamer, the 
Moffats and their companions bid adieu to 
friends and kindred, and the missionary party 
had set its face towards Africa. 

The voyage was much what might have been 
expected, though with a larger share than usual 
of bad weather ; but the ship was stout and well 
manned. ‘The captain was an old and God- 
fearing man, from whom the missionaries en- 
joyed every facility for the observance of the 
Lord’s day and for public service, as was be- 
fitting so large a proportion of missionary pas- 
sengers. All were safely landed in Cape Town 
on the tenth of April, the passage being con- 
sidered an average one. 

As there was an opportunity by steamer to 
Port Elizabeth, it was deemed best that Ash- 
ton and Inglis with their wives should go, and 
await the advance of the rest at Bethelsdorp, 
a village a few miles from Port Elizabeth. It 
was not till the twenty-fourth of May that the 

~Moffats were able to follow them; embarking 
in a little coasting schooner for Algoa Bay, 
where they arrived after a tempestuous pas- 
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sage of ten days. Little could Mary Moffat 
have imagined that only a week before this her 
beloved brother John Smith—whom she had 
the joy of meeting in England, and who had 
returned to his work at Madras—had found a 
watery grave, a vessel in which he was making 
a short voyage along the coast having founder- 
ed in the Bay of Bengal on the twentieth or 
twenty-first of May. Nothing was ever known 
of the exact circumstances. 

The Moffats now rejoined their companions 
at Bethelsdorp, but hindrances so familiar to 
travellers in Africa, taxed even their well- 
trained patience. Ail the heavy baggage of the 
large missionary party, with an immense 
amount of public property, including a supply 
of Sechwana books, had been shipped in a 
slow-sailing vessel, whose appearance was 
looked for in vain for months. Seeing no 
chance of a forward movement for some time, 
Robert Moffat found vent for his restless en- 
ergy in a journey on horseback to Kaffraria. 

When at last the long-looked-for ship was 
heard of, it was from Table Bay, where she 
had put in to discharge some cargo and to re- 
ceive some more for the coast ports: and when 
in a calm and leisurely manner the Agrippina 
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glided into Algoa Bay and cast anchor, that 
was by no means the end of the trial of pa- 
tience. Except in perfectly fine weather, a 
heavy surf rolled in on the beach of what was 
an almost open roadstead. Days sometimes 
elapsed when no landing was effected, and 
Moffat’s heart sank within him at the loss of 
precious time; most of all when one night in a 
gale four ships parted their anchor and came 
ashore, and were utterly wrecked with some 
considerable loss of life. He paced the beach 
that night, his soul harrowed by scenes of 
death and destruction, longing for the day, to 
see whether the Agrippina still held to her 
moorings: and he was thankful to find that, if 
slow, she was at least sure. 

At last the start was made, and the old fa- 
miliar scene presented itself: the long train of 
ox wagons, winding over hill and down dale, 
sticking fast in muddy fords, and making fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day. The labour had 
been immense of getting everything away, but 
it was going home and going back to a well- 
loved work. At Graaff Reinett the missionary 
band was welcomed and cheered on its way by 
the venerable and apostolic Murrays, husband 
and wife likeminded, who have always given 
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a warm and practical support to missionary 
undertakings, and have been the means of es- 
tablishing the missionary spirit in their own 
church in South Africa. 

- Moffat aid his companions crossed the Or- 
ange River on a pont or floating bridge, the 
first of its kind that had regularly plied; 
though, Mary Moffat had some years earlier 
been floated across the same river, and proba- 
bly at the same spot, on an extemporized raft. 

Another large stream, the Vaal River, had 
to be crossed, but this proved to be fordable. 
As the travellers drew near to it, they were 
delighted to meet David Livingstone. He had 
ridden from Kuruman, a distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles, to bid them welcome, and to tell 
them of the ample preparations that had been 
made for hastening them upon their way. From 
this point onwards they were met day by day 
by joyous friends, always bringing fresh teams 
of oxen. Their brother missionaries and the 
natives showed the like ardour and emulation, 
until, as the party drew near to Kuruman, it 
seemed like a royal progress. As the last stage 
was reached, it was felt by all that they could 
not stop. The long cavalcade hurried on, until 
between two and three o’clock, just before the 
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dawn, on the tenth of December, the Moffats 
found themselves once more in their own much- 
desired home, the scene of so many blessed la- 
bours in past yars, and still to be the scene of 
many more in the years to come. Crowds were 
there to meet them even at that hour, and next 
day, and for many days after, people were com- 
ine from long distances round to look once 
more on the faces of those whom they were 
beginning to fear they should never see again. 
It was a wonderful change, which some at 
least could understand, and it showed that the 
work of the Lord had struck its roots deep into 
the hearts of the people. 

Writing to the Directors in February, 1844, 
Moffat says: 


“T assure you it is with emotions of a very 
peculiar description that I take the pen for the 
first time to address you on the return of my- 
self and family to the scene of our labours, ait- 
er an absence of more than five years. 

“T am again seated where I was wont to sit 
when writing to the Directors in bygone years, 
and where I spent so many days and months 
with the most intense anxiety in the translation 
of the Word of Divine Truth into the Sechwa- 
na language. The well-known sound of the 
church-going bell in the Kuruman vale again 
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salutes the ear. The substantial chapel and the 
mission-houses, and the tall Babylonian wil- 
lows waving in the breeze, the swallows skim- 
ming aloft, having returned from the warm 
tropics, the buzz of a hundred infant-school 
children at this moment pouring out for a min- 
ute’s play, some chanting over again what they 
have just been singing, others romping and 
running about on the greensward—are sights 
and sounds pleasant and melodious to eye and 
ear. 

“When we reached Philippolis we were kind- 
ly received by Mrs. Wright and Mr. Thomp- 
son. We had not proceeded much farther 
when we were met by Mr. Livingstone on 
horseback. Mr. Edwards had accompanied 
him half way, but not being able to procure a 
horse had returned. Such a visitant as Mr. 
Livingstone in the wide wilderness was to us 
a most refreshing circumstance. Few can con- 
ceive of the hallowed feeling his presence pro- 
duced, direct from the station and people to 
whom all our fondest affections were bending. 
We were looking forward hourly with longing 
expectation of some one to tell us how it fared 
with the mission, to which Mrs. Moffat and my- 
self felt more tenderly attached than ever. The 
deeply interesting conversations we had on the 
affairs of the Bechwana Mission cheered us 
on our journey through the desert. ‘T'o our 
great joy, on reaching the banks of the Vaal 
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River we found it fordable. Here we spent a 
delightful Sabbath, opportunities having been 
afforded to address a goodly number of Bech- 
wanas from a neighbouring village. A season- 
able supply of oxen, sent by Mrs. Bartlett and 
Captain Kok, of Campbell, enabled us to get 
all safely and expeditiously through the river. 
On the 11th of December we were met by many 
of our people from the station and an abundant 
supply of fresh oxen, and on the 13th we were 
once more seated in our own dwelling at the 
Kuruman. 

“Our souls were overwhelmed with all the 
changing scenes through which we had pass- 
ed. We had been the recipients of innumera- 
ble favours and mercies poured out on us from 
the Divine hand. Thus laden with benefits, all 
unworthy as we were, still one thing lacked. 
It was once more to be with the people who 
had been for many long years the objects of 
our most anxious solicitude, again to gaze on 
their well-known faces, and to mingle with 
them once more in their solemn feasts, and to 
tell them again the tale of Divine love. This 
also has been abundantly realized. 

“Tor many successive weeks the station con- 
tinued to be a scene of bustle from the influx of 
strangers and believers from the different out- 
stations, so that we felt somewhat as we had 
done among the exciting scenes we had wit- 
nessed in England. Among our visitors were 
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every branch of the Batlaping ruling family, 
and several subordinate chiefs. Mothibi came, 
stooping with age, with his wife, on whose 
brow the shades of life’s evening were spread- 
ing. Mothibi had visited us prior to our de- 
parture for England, and had again been to 
Kuruman in our absence, when he was bap- 
tized; but for a period of sixteen years Mahu- 
to, his wife, had never been. 

“My venerated and valued brother Hamil- 
ton, though far from being what he once was 
in physical strength, which has greatly dimin- 
ished since we left in 1838, is, with delight re- 
newed by our return, devoting with unabated 
fervour his remaining energies to the blessed 
cause in which he has been so long and so suc- 
cessfully engaged. Mr. Ashton has taken the 
charge of the day school, and Mary, our eldest 
daughter, that of the infant school.” 


The mission being now largely reinforced, 
it was arranged that the Rosses should go to 
Taung, about a hundred miles due east of Ku- 
ruman, where Mahura, a brother of Mothibi, 
had settled with a part of the tribe. Edwards 
and Livingstone were to commence work 
among the Bakhatla, another Bechwana tribe 
two hundred miles to the north-east. Inglis 
was to go to the same neighborhood, and Ash- 
ton was to remain at Kuruman. 


ra 
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Edwards and Livingstone settled down in 
the valley of Mabotsa. A large native town 
stretched along under a range of hills; but, 
with the exception of such land as had been 
cleared for cultivation, the primeval forest fill- 
ed the neighbouring glens, and these were the 
haunts of lions, which had hitherto had it all 
their own way, from the absence of guns 
among the natives. The missionaries found 
themselves exposed to nightly attacks, which 
worried and harassed their cattle and deprived 
them of rest. One day, after an unusually bold 
and destructive attack on an outpost, a hunt 
was called. Livingstone joined the party, and, 
as is well known from his own graphic story, 
got left in the lurch, and found himself literally 
in the jaws of the furious beast; and was only 
rescued with a broken and mangled arm by the 
devotion of his servant Mebalwe, who himself 
got severely bitten. 

Whilst recovering his strength, and waiting 
for the healing of his arm, Livingstone visited 
the Kuruman. Recent events seem to have 
altered his views on matrimony: at all events 
he won the heart of Mary, the eldest daughter 
of the house, and in due time they were mar- 
ried. This circumstance drew closer the tie 
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which already held him to Moffat. They were 
men of congenial spirit, and through many 
long years they kept an unshaken friendship 
far closer than the ordinary fellow-feeling of 
brother missionaries. Livingstone returned to 
Mabotsa, but only to make preparations for re- 
moval to Chonwane, to take up his abode with 
Sechele, chief of the Bakwena. The Edwardses 
were absent in the Colony, and whilst Living- 
stone went to build a house at Chonwane his 
wife would find herself lonely. In view of this 
her sister Ann went to cheer her solitude. This 
involved a journey for about two~ hundred 
miles through a wild country, with two or 
three native attendants only. Danger from 
man there was none. Even heathen Bechwa- 
nas were so far amenable to the Christian in- 
fluences which had been permeating the coun- 
try that any member of the Mission families, 
or indeed any European, would have been as 
safe as he would have been in London—if not 
safer; but the country swarmed with lions. 
The young girl, with her maid and a couple 
of native wagon-boys, made the journey to 
Mabotsa in peace. After a few months the 
Livingstones were all ready for removal to 
Chowane, and as they left for the north their 
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sister started for the south. Towards the close 
of the second day’s journey it was discovered 
that something belonging to the native servants 
had been dropped. One of the men, with a 
companion, took the only serviceable gun in 
the wagon, to start back to look for it. The 
approach of sunset, made the only man left in 
the wagon, halt; which he did on the open 
plain near a few bushes. ‘The oxen had been 
unyoked, and were grazing close to the wagon; 
a fire had been lighted and the kettle put on, 
and the tired travellers were sitting in the 
peaceful twilight. A sudden rush was heard, 
the oxen galloped past the wagon and right 
away, except one, which fell, with a lion on 
his back, not fifty yards from where Miss Mof- 
fat was sitting. It did not take her long, with 
her maid, to jump into the wagon, where the 
man also took refuge. Darkness closed in, and 
for hours the lion could be heard tearing and 
crunching to his heart’s content, whilst the 
weaponless wights in the wagon had to sit and 
listen, and wonder what had become of the 
other oxen, and of the men who were out with- 
out even the shelter they enjoyed. After what 
seemed to them a good many hours the lion fin- 
ished his meal, gave a contented sort of roar, 
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and went away. As daylight drew on it be- 
came plain that either he was back again or 
that another had taken his place; but as the 
sun rose he left, not liking to be so near the 
wagon in broad daylight. The question now 
was, What is to be done? ‘The nearest water 
was ten miles farther on, whilst that they had 
left the previous morning was quite twenty 
miles away, at a Bechwana village. There was 
nothing for it but to walk back again. They 
did so, the females expecting that out of every 
bush would dash another of their dreaded ene- 
mies. They met the two men coming on. 
They, too, had been beset by a lion, and had 
spent the night in a tree. They reached the 
place in safety—hunery, thirsty, and footsore; 
were kindly received and entertained by the 
natives, and continued their journey next day 
to Mabotsa, where they found the remainder 
of their oxen. The wagon was brought back 
again, and a fresh start made for the Kuru- 
man. 


GUARLERReX 


LABORING AT THE STATION—MARY VISITS HER 
DAUGHTER, MARY LIVINGSTONE—CHILDREN 
SENT TO ENGLAND—THE BOERS CAUSE 
TROUBLE—ARDUOUS WORK OF 
TRANSLATION—TERRIBLE CA- 
LAMITIES IMPENDING. 

1844-1852. 


For some years after the return from Eng- 
land the work went on with but little interrup- 


tion. ‘The station had become the center of 


a large area of activity. Besides Edwards, 
Inglis, and Livingstone northwards, and Ross 
at Taung, Helmore was at Lekatlong, in the 
neighborhood of what are now the Diamond 
Fields. ‘To all these Kuruman was the mother 
station, from which were drawn supplies of 
books and of many other useful things. The 
venerable Hamilton, who had seen the com- 
mencement of the Bechwana Mission in 1816, 
was still able to render some aid, where all 
were workers. ‘The Moffats and Ashtons were 
207 
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fully employed, both husbands and wives. 
Moffat’s chief work was translation, and in 
this Ashton was able to render him much criti- 
cal assistance, besides relieving him almost 
entirely of the duties of the printing office. 
But these represented only a_small part of the 
labours, manual and mental, which filled up 
the day’s work. The missionaries were sur- 
rounded by a people just struggling into light 
out of darkness, limly grasping the value of 
civilization, but needing much help and euid- 
ance. The native converts were willing enough 
to assist, but had themselves to be taught how 
to do so. There were the usual disappoint- 
ments to which all missionaries at home and 
abroad are accustomed. Again and again was 
the stone brought with laliour near the top of 
the hill, only to roll down again to the bottom; 
and the toil had to be begun over again. When 
encouragement came it was thankfully re- 
ceived; but in their prosperous times the Mof- 
fats never forgot what years of effort and 
suffering had first been necessary. 

The public services were, of course, in the 
Sechwana language. Once a week the mis- 
sionary families met for an English devotional 
meeting. It was also a sort of custom that as 
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the sun went down there should be a short 
truce from work every evening. A certain 
eminence at the back of the station became, by 
common consent, the meeting-place. There the 
missionary fathers of the hamlet would be 
found, each sitting on his accustomed stone. 
Before them lay the broad valley, once a reedy 
morass, now reclaimed and partitioned out into 
garden lands: its margin fringed with long 
water-courses, overhung with gray willows 
and the dark-green syringa. On the low 
ground bordering the valley stood the church, 
with its attendant mission-houses and schools, 
and on the heights were perched the native 
villages, for the most part composed of round, 
conical huts, not unlike corn-stacks at a dis- 
tance, with some more ambitious attempts at 
house-building in the shape of semi-European 
cottages. Eastward stretched a grassy plain, 
bounded by the horizon and westward a similar 
plain, across which, about five miles distant, 
was a range of low hills. Down to the right, in 
a bushy dell, was the little burying-ground, 
marked by a few trees. 

It was a peaceful half-hour during which to 
watch the sunset. The light-blue smoke would 
‘be rising on the still air, the cattle just come in 
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settling down in their various kraals; the Bech- 
wana boys would be taking an evening cante1 
on the backs of their young oxen and the older 
men, as they looked upon the tranquil sceate, 
would often recall the former years when the 
Kuruman valley was the gloomy and dreaded 
haunt of the wild Bushmen, with their poisoned 
arrows, and when the whole land was full of 
war and rapine. 

In 1846 Mary Moffat started on a visit to 
the Livingstones at Chonwane. It added an- 
other to the list of her long and adventurous 
journeys alone, but her mother-heart was 
anxious about the daughter now enduring sick- 
ness and hardship ina new mission. She would 
not take away her husband from his work, so 
she availed herself of the escort of an accompa- 
nying native hunting party, and started with 
her three younger children. 

At Chonwane, her presence, as much as the 
supplies she had brought with her, soon 
wrought a change and recruited the health and 
spirits which had run low. It was a great de- 
light to her to see the first steps in the planting 
ot Christianity among a heathen tribe, and 
reminded her of the early days of the Kuru- 
man. She never forgot these, and ever re- 
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garded it as a sacred duty to strengthen the 
hands of those who passed on to the interior. 
Farly in 1847 a general meeting of those 
engaged in the Bechwana Mission was held at 
Lekatlong. On his way back to his station, 
Moffat visited some of the Batlaping villages — 
along the Kolong River. The advance which 
had taken place of late years was striking. A 
severe contest was going on between heathen- 
ism and Christianity. A little company of 
believers had, however, been gathered in each 
place, and were ministered to by native teach- 
ers, who had spent a few months in training at 
Kuruman. These people were feeling the 
pressure of the surrounding heathenism, and 
were proposing, in many instances, to remove 
to Kuruman. From this step they were dis- 
suaded by the missionary, who pointed out to 
them the value of their presence and testimony 
to the gospel in the midst of a heathen con- 
munity. The test of their sincerity has no 
doubt been severe, and has led to many re- 
lapses; but greater reliance can be placed on 
those who remain firm in the midst of some 
of the more heathen villages in isolated situ- 
ations, than on those who, under the wing of 
the missionaries at headquarters, have every 
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inducement to maintain their profession. 

Whilst Robert Moffat was thus engaged, 
death had entered his Scottish home, his father 
having passed away after only a few days’ 
illness. He had been for fifty years an officer 
of the Government in the customs, and had just 
retired on pension. 

In 1847 the question of education for the 
younger children again came to the front. The 
parents had made up their minds that action 
could no longer be delayed, and that the chil- 
dren must go, at least, as far as the Cape. 
The father could not leave his work, so the 
mother had to go alone. She started on the 
second of August with the three children, a 
son and two daughters. Her attendants were 
four Bechwana men and a maid. An elder 
daughter remained at home to keep house for 
her father and for the now aged Hamilton. 
Robert Moffat accompanied the travellers a 
day’s journey on their way, and then bade them 
a long farewell. Two of the children he did 
not see again for eleven years. 

The journey to Cape Town, extending over 
a period of two months, had still to be made 
in the slow ox-wagon; but to the mother the 
time seemed all too short. She felt that it was 
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the last she would ever have with her younz 
children about her. Her loving heart neve: 
got. hardened to these partings, one of the 
severest crosses incident to the missionary 
calling. The children, too, were not so young 
that they could not feel the shadow of the im- 
pending change. During those few weeks of 
lonely wilderness life, the members of the little 
group were all in all to each other. There was 
a pathetic tenderness in the interest which the 
mother took in the wild flowers and curious 
pebbles which the children gathered on the hill- 
sides and in the stony river-beds; and the gen- 
tle and homely counsels and warnings then 
given are not forgotten even now, nearly forty 
years after. 

The journey was made without accident or 
hindrance. In the homesteads of the farmers 
and in the villages along the route all was 
goodwill. The Cape was reached at last, and 
Mary Moffat took up her abode at Claremont, 
and found her trusty friend Mr. Mathew an 
invaluable assistance in the many cares and 
anxieties of her position. 

She was confronted at the outset with a 
great disappointment and perplexity. Her 
elder son Robert, who had been left in England 
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for his education and who his parents had 
hoped would go through a course of study at 
Glasgow, preparatory to coming out as a mis- 
sionary, had broken down in health, and been 
driven to return in all haste to the Cape. His 
coming out under these circumstances led to 
his employment under Government in the Sur- 
vey Department. He always remained a firm 
and true friend of the natives, and was subse- 
quently of great service to the Bechwana 
Mission in a commercial capacity ; but anything 
short of his entire consecration to direct mis- 
sionary work failed to satisfy his parents, with 
their intense devotedness to a cause to which 
it was their desire to feel that they had given 
not only themselves, but their children as well. 

The anxieties involved in his affairs, and in 
a partial change of plan with regard to the 
younger children, were very great. Mary 
Moffat had to act upon her own responsibility. 
Postal communication went as far as Coles- 
berg, and no farther. The remaining two 
hundred and fifty miles was bridged by casual 
opportunities, and the attention of agents, 
more or less prompt, at certain points, on the 
route. Consultation with the father at Kuru- 
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nian was almost out of the question. A letter, 
to which a special answer was required, was 
despatched, with the request to an agent at 
Colesberg that it might be forwarded with 
all haste. It took three months in transit, 
which was rather longer than usual. 

A favorable opportunity presenting itself, 
she put her two little girls on board a ship, 
under the care of a minister and his wife re- 
turning home from the Cape. The boy was 
placed at school in Cape Town for a time. In 
the month of March, 1848, she had her wagon 
packed, and with her native servants addressed 
herself to her long and solitary journey back 
to the Kuruman. 


Mary Moffat to Her Father. 
“On the way to the Kuruman in the Karroo; 
March 17, 1848. 
“MY DEAR OLD FATHER,—If your thread of 
life is lengthened till you receive this, I am 
sure you will forgive. me the great crime of 
which I have been guilty—that of having been 
five months in Cape Town and never writing 
to you.. Believe me, honored parent, you were 
not forgotten; but the desire of writing to you 
fully and circumstantially caused me to delay 
thus shamefully. The fact was, from the day 
of my arrival I was the subject of perplexity 
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and anxiety. Having been led to expect our 
dear boy about the end of October, I waited 
till he should arrive. Besides which I had come 
for the express object of sending John to Eng- 
land, but was immediately deterred from doing 
so until I should again hear from his father, 
as there appeared to me some temerity in so 
doing after his brother’s health had failed, who 
was always robust. 

Before I left home, my husband and Living- 
stone had been pressing on my attention very 
closely the propriety of sending the two little 
girls. My heart rebelled for some time, and 
I felt the thing impossible; but again, on con- 
sidering that there was a school for them at 
comparatively small expense, that owing to my 
constantly declining strength they could not 
have a suitable education at home, and then 
the journey I was about to take on John’s ac- 
count would involve an expense which could 
not be incurred again for many years to come, 
I began to consider the matter in all its bear- 
ings. I saw that, should I be called to leave 
them, my death-bed would be embittered by the 
consideration that they might have been placed 
in circumstances more favourable to a proper 
training for usefulness in the Church and in 
the world, but for the victory my feelings had 
got over my judgment. I felt that in being 
thus weak I should be unjust to them, and thus 
yielded the point. When Robert and I parted, 
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it was with this understanding distinctly, that 
if I met with favourable protection for them 
for the voyage they should g’0; if not, I was to 
bring them back again. ‘This was to be the 
finger of God pointing the way, and in the 
meantime the matter was to be spread before 
the Lord continually, with all due submission 
to what appeared to be His will. 

“Just at the time that a decision on my part 
was imperative, the Rev. J. Crombie Brown 
resolved on going home, and very kindly 
offered to take charge of my children. ‘This 
was more than [ looked for—people so kind, so 
pious, and having children of their own about 
the same age. How could I doubt! Though 
my heart was heaving with anguish, I joyfully 
and thankfully acceded forthwith, and set about 
preparation in good earnest. This was about 
the end of January. On the 1oth of February 
they embarked, and after stopping the night on 
board, I tore myself from my darlings to re- 
turn to my desolate lodgings to contemplate 
my solitary journey, and to go to my husband 
and home childless. O my dear father, when 
I caused your breast to heave convulsively till 
the sobs checked your utterance in Britannia 
Row, Islington, in August, 1819, it was but the 
commencement of a series of such separations 
to the present time; or, I should rather have 
said on the 6th of August, at Dukinfield 
Nursery, when I last hung on the neck of my 
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own dear mother. What scenes have we not 
passed through since that memorable day! But 
have we, my dear father, ever had cause to 
regret these sacrifices which have been made 
for the cause of God? No! He has richly ful- 
filled His promises to us, and even where His 
steps have been involved in mystery so that 
we cannot trace Him, we have the assurance 
that ‘all things work together for good to those 
who love God, and are the called according to 
His purpose.’ 

“But to return to.my narrative. Having 
such a charming opportunity, I regretted 
losing it for John, in case his father should 
blame me. I was just on the point of sending 
him, too, but could not see my way clear, and 
was therefore in the depths of perplexity when 
good Mr. Steedman, who once before delivered 
us out of a dilemma, came in and said, ‘Do not 
send him till you hear from his father: and 
then, should he wish it, he shall go with us 
about the end of March.’ I was thus relieved 
in my extremity only three days before the 
embarkation, and three days after got a letter 
fully sanctioning his remaining in Cape Town 
Though I feel excessively—for my nerves have 
got a great shock—my judgment still approves 
what ‘has been done after five weeks have 
passed. We have mothers in Israel in Eng- 
gland, but not fathers, in this day of rapid 
movements in mind and matter. Every man 
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has too much to attend to to have leisure to 
exercise a fatherly control over other people’s 
children. With the ladies it is different, there 
being so many single who have mixed with 
their benevolence so large a share of maternity. 
I have confidence that our beloved friends the 
Fisdells will not lose sight of my lambkins. 
They have most generously and nobly taken 
upon themselves much care and anxiety, and 
labour too, for the elder ones, and I have dared 
again to presume on their kindness, for it is 
the element in which they live. 

For two or three years after Mary Moffat’s 
return from the Cape, little took place out of 
the ordinary routine. Moffat’s chief energies 
were concentrated on the work of translation. 
During his wife’s absence the prophecies of 
Isaiah were not only translated, but 
put through the press. Bunyan’s “Pilgrim” 
was now also published in Sechwana, and addi- 
tional parts of the Old Testament were being 
taken in hand. As the unwearied translator 
remarks in one of his letters, each portion of 
the Scriptures as it came out seemed immedi- 
ately to call for some additional portion to help 
in its explanation. Meanwhile Ashton, besides 
translating “Line upon Line,” assisted his col- 
league in revision and carried on the press- 
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work; the two missionaries dividing between 
them the ordinary duties of the station, with 
its home church, and as the center of a large 
district of out-stations. The venerable Ham- 
ilton, the father of the mission, was fast de- 
clining in strength, and could do little more 
than: walk about, leaning on his patriarchal 
staff; but what little he could do was done with 
the old love which had kept him constant for 
more than thirty years. 

Whilst at Kuruman all was peaceful and in 
a measure prosperous, clouds were gathering 
to the eastward, destined eventually to throw 
a dark shadow over the whole Bechwana Mis- 
sion. The Dutch emigration from the Cape 
Colony, to which reference has already been 
made, had been steadily going on for some 
years. The Government had not thought fit 
to interfere with a movement which was a tem- 
porary solution of troublesome problems within 
the Colony itself. To those in power, who 
had no permanent stake or interest in the coun- 
try, and to whom it was a sufficient object to 
get quietly through their own term of office, it 
was an advantage rather than otherwise to be 
rid of a few thousands of disaffected spirits, 
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who might or might not have tangiblé griev- 
ances, but whom it seemed | impossible ‘to! 
satisfy. What matter if thesé men pouring 
over the Colonial boundaries encroached upon 
the lands and rights of many native tribes? 
So it came to pass that as years went on the 
emigrant Boers had spread themselves over the 
whole of what is now the Orange Free State, 
and also a considerable part of Natal and the 
Transvaal. The course of the emigration was 
influenced by the character of the country, and 
took for the most part a north-eastwardly 
direction. Kuruman, lying as it does well 
away westward, on the borders of the Kalahari 
desert, and in a comparatively dry country, 
though in itself an attractive spot, has thus 
escaped absorption even to this day. 

Before the superior organization and the fire- 
arms of the white intruders the Bechwanas had 
to choose between exile or vassalage. It is an 
old and oft-told tale, and is only referred to 
because these events have had an important 
bearing on the progress and efficiency of the 
Bechwana Mission. They resulted in that en- 
terprise, so far as the London Society is con- 
cerned, being hemmed in and confined to the 
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tribes which skirt the desert, whose country 
was not sufficiently attractive to the Boers so 
long as the fertile regions to the north-east had 
not been fully taken into possession. 

Livingstone had settled with the Bakwena 
of Sechele, about two hundred and fifty miles 
from Kuruman. They also lay on the very 
margin of the desert, but eastward from them 
the country was well wooded, well watered, 
and thickly populated; for the Bechwana tribes 
had returned to their old places after the de- 
parture northward of Mosilikatse and his 
Matebele. Livingtone regarded his station at 
Kolobeng simply as a basis of operations, and 
he was, by repeated visits to the eastern tribes, 
preparing the way for a large extension of mis- 
sionary work in that direction. He had met 
with much encouragement, and a promising 
field for enterprise was opening among a people 
who seemed well disposed to the gospel, and 
whose language was already used in Moffat’s 
translation of the Scriptures. Into all these 
projects the Moffats had entered with the 
greatest ardour, and they viewed with increas- 
ing alarm the tide of Boer emigration setting 
in from Cape Colony. 
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x. 


In 1848 complications arose which led to a 
trial of strength between the forces of the 
Government and the emigrants beyond the 
Colonial border. Sir Harry Smith, then Gov- 
ernor at the Cape, concentrated his small force 
at Colesberg, suddenly crossed the Orange 
River, and in a short and sharp engagement 
put the Boers to flight. They never rallied, but 
scattered to their homesteads, and Sir Harry 
annexed the country, now the Orange Free 
State, but at that time the Orange River Sov- 
ereignty. Many of the Boers settled down 
quietly under British rule, but the more irrec- 
oncilable spirits crossed the Vaal and joined 
those who had already carved out for them- 
selves a country in the territory of the 
Bechwana and Bapedi tribes. It soon became 
apparent to the London missionaries that all 
hope of carrying on their work in that region 
was over; and it became doubtful whether they 
would be allowed to retain even their existing 
stations.. It was inconvenient to the Boers 
that there should be so near men who were 
able to give testimony to the civilized world 
of what was going on in those remote regions; 
men who could be neitier cajoled nor intirat- 
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dated into silence. It is probable also that 
many Boers did actually believe in the charge 
they were so fond of bringing against mis- 
sionaries, that they supplied the natives with 
ammunition, and incited them to armed resist- 
ance. Like mjany other falsehoods, it lived 
long enough to do its evil work before it died 
of its own absurdity. 

Under these circumstances Livingstone, 
looking for an outlet for the expansion of the 
Bechwana Mission, turned his eyes north- 
wards, and thus came about that series of ex- 
plorations which absorbed the remainder of his 
life. 

A letter written about this time will some- 
what explain the position of the Mission: 


“The interior missions are in a sad state. 
The rebel Boers are thorns in their sides. The 
natives are grievously oppressed, deprived of 
the lands of their fathers, and driven hither 
and thither to the desert regions. Missionaries 
are forbidden to go eastward, and edicts are 
issued by the Boers to the different native 
chiefs commanding them ‘to prevent all Eng- 
lish travellers and traders from penetrating 
beyond them, while they, if they refuse, will be 
accounted the enemies of the Boers.’ 

“Mr. Fredoux, a French missionary, started 
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in March to go north-east to visit an interest- 
ing people in that quarter who have three times: 
sent messengers to my husband seeking friend- 
ship. Mr. F. thought, as he was not an Eng- 
lishman, he would meet with no opposition, but 
he has come home thoroughly convinced that 
it is not Englishmen, but the friends of the 
aborigines, who are to be expeljed the country. 
He was allowed to travel among the Boers a 
fortnight, and was after all surrounded on a 
Sabbath morning by a host of Boers on foot 
and thirteen horsemen, all armed, demanding 
to know from whence he was, whither going, 
and what doing? On telling them his object 
he was strictly ordered to go no further, but to 
return to the place from whence he came. He 
got leave to stop for the day, till he should have 
written orders from Pretorius. These he re- 
ceived next morning, and then turned home- 
wards with a sorrowful heart. 

“You will thus see to what trials and dis- 
couragements the missionaries are exposed. It 
may truly be said, “They labour in vain, and 
spend their strength for nought.’ The natives 
are confounded. They have always been led 
to believe that the English nation is not only 
powerful, but benevolent and generous, and 
that they should now drive away their rebels 
to destroy them is a puzzle. It is calculated to 
produce a degree of scepticism as regards mis- 
sionaries, especially as it has been judged 
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proper and prudent for the latter, as men seek- 
ing the welfare of all mankind, to be concili- 
atory towards the Boers, hoping thus to 
prevent hostility. This is difficult for the poor 
barbarians to understand. ‘Their minds are 
distracted; nor do they pay attention to the 
instructions imparted. If some measures are 
not speedily adopted by our Government it 
seems likely that every mission 1n those regions 
will soon be broken up. We have not had 
darker prospects for twenty years than we 
have now. Mr. Livingstone seems inclined to 
go to the lake; but if things continue as they 
are he will have to penetrate from the west 
coast.”’ 


Livingstone did not fail to carry ovt his 
project of again visiting the lake, and of ex- 
tending his explorations to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond. On this expedition Livingstone 
had with him his wife and family, and the 
chief, Sechele, also accompanied him, not with- 
out the idea of moving eventually with his 
tribe to some of the regions newly opened up, 
so as to avoid the collision with the Boers 
which all felt was inevitable. The idea was 
never carried out. It would have been attend- 
ed with insuperable difficulties. 


On their return to Kolobeng the travellers 
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were in a somewhat reduced condition, partic- 
ularly Mary Livingstone and the children. 
Hearing this, her mother, ever on the alert, 
set off once more alone to carry succour and 
supplies, and as soon as convenient prevailed 
upon the Livingstones to return with her to 
the Kuruman and to recruit their exhausted 
strength. 

In a letter to his friend, Dr. Bruce, of New- 
castle, Moffat says: 


“We are getting on here as fast as we can 
in what we firmly believe is the work of God. 
We are instant in season and out of season in 
our public duties and in the work of translation, 
but the progress is slow, very slow. Could | 
obtain a competent amanuensis it would great- 
ly facilitate my progress in translation. The 
printing goes on at snails’ pace, from the want 
of a sufficient quantity of type, and the want 
also of compositors on whom) we can depend. 
One is taught, and perhaps he leaves to live 
with friends at a distance; another does not 
like the confinement; and as printing is only 
one section of the round of pressing duties 
which devolve on the missionary, it must fre- 
quently wait his time. Lately a new edition of 
Isaiah, Proverbs, and Preacher was turned off, 
put will not be bound up till the smaller 
Prophets are also’ printed. We have com- 
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menced the Pentateuch: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Deuteronomy are ready. Num- 
bers will be comparatively light work.” 


Robert Moffat to Dr. Tidman. 
November 22, 1852. 

“T have to acknowledge yours of the 14th 
of July. I feel deeply sensible of the kindness 
of the Directors in their expressions of sympa- 
thy with me under my present circumstances, 
and their generous offer to supply whatever 
want might arise in the carrying into effect 
what they recommend for my recovery and 
future usefuiness. Although of their kind and 
fraternal regard I have never had cause to 
doubt, I am nevertheless gratified with the as- 
surance they have given me of their entire 
willingness to become responsible for any 
necessary expenses which a journey to and a 
sojourn at the coast might involve. What 
could I desire more, as this relieves my mind 
entirely on a point on which I should have felt 
considerable embarrassment. For this infor- 
mation please present my heartfelt thanks to 
the Directors, whose confidence in me I trust, 
through Divine grace, will never cause a shad- 
ow of regret. 

“While, however, I might be influenced by 
the advice of those who are better able to judge. 
of my health than myself to remove to the 
coast for a short season, my present circum- 
stances are such as to render the thing almost 
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impracticable. Nay, I conceive it would be 
highly improper unless the exigency were 
much greater than I think it is. I shall en- 
deavour briefly to state my reasons, the cogency 
of which will be cheerftjly corroborated by 
my brethren Livingstone and Ashton, however 
much they could desire, and do desire, my re- 
storation to perfect health and prolonged 
service in the Bechwana Mission. ‘The state 
of the country is such as it has not been since 
I entered the field. The violent opposition of 
the tribes to the introduction of the gospel dur- 
ing the early years of the mission, the threat- 
ened destruction by the hordes of Mantatees, 
and the successful and devastating inroads 
made by the mixed freebooters, Korannas, 
Griquas, and Buslimen, appear now in our eyes 
as mere gusts compared to the storm which 
threatens to sweep away all the labours of mis- 
sionaries and philanthropists to save the ab- 
origines from annihilation. This is a time 
when all the wisdom, caution, and firmness that 
can be called into action are required. We need 
all the heads we have, even were they seven- 
fold better than they are, with fervent, perse- . 
vering prayer that the Divine Spirit would lift 
up a standard against the approaching enemy. 

“The mission among the Bakwena, com- 
menced by Livingstone, and latterly under the 
care of a native teacher, is a scene of solitude, 
brooding over ashes and dead men’s bones; 
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while Sechele and his followers, who escaped 
the balls of the Boers, are in the fastnesses of 
a neighbouring mountain, suffering from want, 
their supplies having been taken or destroyed 
by the enemy. The Bakhatla of Mabotsa have 
been attacked, many slain, and the survivors 
scattered in the desert wilds. The Bahurutse 
of Mathebe, the third missionary station, are 
prostrate, because on the side of their oppress- 
ors there is power. Our two native teachers 
among the Bangwaketsi, as well as the one 
with the Bakwena, have had to retire with 
much loss of property. The Barolong on the 
Lotlakane, among whom Mr. Ludorf, a Wes- 
leyan missionary, was living, have fled to the 
westward, and Mr. L. is on his way southward, 
seeing no possibility of continuing his labours. 


“The state of things as above described ren- 
ders it next to impossible for me to leave at 
the present time. Again, in addition to the 
charge of Sechele’s children whom he sent to 
my care for their education eight months ago, 
he also sent hither, after the attack of the 
Boers, his wife and little ones, with a consider- 
able retinue for safety. These are all on my 
premises, and are to a considerable extent de- 
pendent on me for supplies. Such entire con- 
fidence in us we reciprocate with pleasure from 
a persuasion that it will hereafter, turn to the 
furtherance of the gospel. We fect as if we 
could not on any account abandon our charge. 
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Again, there is the work of translation, which 
appears to me paramount to-everything else. 
My buzzing head does not, I think, retard 
progress, though it may render the work more 
laborious. The closer I stick to the work the 
ess inconvenience I feel. Were I to leave 
my mind to take its own swing it would think 
of nothing else, and would break down alto- 
gether. As it is I have scarcely time to think 
of anything but what must be thought of ear- 
nestly and perseveringly; and in doing so I 
find the most relief ” 


CHAPTERS: 


THIRD JOURNEY TO MOSILIKATSE—DARKENED 
PROSPECTS—FOURTH JOURNEY TO MOSILIKATSE. 


1853-1858. 


As May be seen from foregoing extracts, 
missionaries in Bechwanaland were going 
through a period during which their faith was 
heavily taxed. With the exception of the 
neighbouring station of Motito, where Fre- 
doux represented the Paris Society, Kuruman 
had again become the northernmost outpost of 
missions on the road to the interior. Ludorf 
had retired in despair, his Barolong under 
Montswe having fled to the desert. Edwards 
and Inglis had been deported by the Boers, 
and warned never again to enter Bechwana- 
land. Livingstone had penetrated the enor- 
mous and unknown region on the Upper 
Zambezi, and was practically lost to Bechwana- 
land, and indeed to South Africa. 

But Moffat and Ashton went on with their 
work at Kuruman. With the former the desire 
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to complete the translation of the whole Scrip- 
tures into the Sechwana language had become 
almost a devouring passion, now that he saw 
the people capable not only of learning to read, 
but of reading with intelligence what was 
printed. Hamilton had been gathered to his 
rest. Ross and Helmore were on the Vaal 
River with the Batlaping. Moffat stood alone 
of the old pioneers. His three coadjutors 
were of a later generation. But his ardour 
was not diminished, though he sorrowfully 
confessed that he was beginning to feel older. 
Little did he think then that he was to survive 
two of these comparatively youthful comrades 
by more than twenty yars, as well as his son- 
in-law, Fredoux, of Motito, and his own son 
Robert, who at this time was striving as a Goy- 
ernment official to serve and benefit the natives. 

Towards the end of 1853 the tidings reached 
Mary Moffat that her beloved father had ended 
his pilgrimage of ninety years. 

It was becoming apparent that intense appli- 
cation to the work of translating the Old Testa- 
ment was telling upon Moffat’s health in a 
manner that could not be misunderstood. He 
_had again and again received a cordial invita- 
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tion from the Directors of the Society to inter- 
mit his work and to pay a visit to the coast, or 
even to England; but his eyes were turned to- 
wards the interior. | 

In addition to all this messages had been 
coming of late years from Mosilikatse, chief of 
the Matebele, to his friend Moshete, or Ra- 
mary. It will be remembered that some fifteen 
years before Mosilikatse had emigrated north- 
wards, and had drifted out of ken. The ad- 
vancing explorers of later years ascertained 
that he had settled in the country on the south- 
ern watershed of the Zambezi River, and rov- 
ing bands of Matebele had been met on the out- 
skirts of the country. The predatory disposi- 
tion of the tribe had made it impossible for 
them to have any immediate neighbours; and 
the Matebele were thus secluded from the world 
by a zone of uninhabited country roamed over 
by game and beasts of prey. Not long after 
his departure to this remote region the Boers, 
emboldened by what seemed to them a sign of 
fear, had thought by a rapid and well-organized 
expedition to make a raid into the new country 
which Mosilikatse had chosen for his retreat. 
At first 1t esemed as though they would be suc- 
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cessful, but in a few hours the alarm was 
sounded far and wide, and the invaders, or 
rather their advance party on horseback, found 
it necessary to abandon what spoil in cattle 
they had obtained, and the expedition returned 
with the conviction that, for the present at 
least, the Matebele were best left alone; and 
for years after even their whereabouts became 
a matter of uncertainty. 

In the month of May, 1854, Moffat again bid 
farewell for a season to his faithful partner. 
It was a great relief to her anxieties that he 
was provided with very suitable and pleasant 
company. Two young men—James Chapman 
and Samuel Edwards, son of Edwards the 
missionary, long Moffat’s coadjutor at Kuru- 
man—were to accompany him for purpuses of 
trade. He was not as strong as he had been 
in times past; the journey was to a compara- 
tively unknown country seven or eight hun- 
dred miles away, and might be extended even 
further, and he would in all probability, as 
proved actually the case, not see the face of a 
single white person from his departure to his 
return, except of those who went with him. 
Their company proved most acceptable and 
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helpful to him, and they in turn obtained ac- 
cess for trade to a country from which they 
must otherwise of necessity have been ex- 
cluded. 

It was necessary for them to keep a westerly 
route in order to avoid as far as possible inter- 
ception by the Boers, who had declared that no 
Englishman, whether trader or missionary, 
should travel into the interior without their 
permission, which in this case would certainly 
not have been given. The route lay within the 
confines of the Kalahari Desert, and involved 
dragging for days through heavy sand and 
with great scarcity of water. At Kanye the 
travellers found the various sections of the 
Bangwaketsi tribe, who had for years been 
scattered, again reunited on the spot where 
long before Moffat had visited the chief Ma- 
kaba. This circumstance is a remarkable in- 
stance of a feature characteristic of the Bech- 
wanas. The Bangwaketsi, themselves at one 
time a dominant and warlike tribe under Ma- 
kaba, were scattered in the great battle in 
which he fell, encompassed by a host of invad- 
ers from the east. Scarcely had his people 
recovered from this crushing blow when they 
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were again driven into exile by the onslaught 
of the Matebele, and scattered in parties, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, mostly as refugees with 
Other tribes. Yet in the course of time they 
were to be found gathered together, a com- 
pact people, under the grandson of Makaba, 
on the same spot. A similar history might be 
given of nearly all other Bechwanas. 

Above the frowning precipices of Lithubaru- 
ba Moffat found Sechele and his people. They 
had retired to this mountain fastness after the 
attack of the Boers at Kolobeng. Sechele was 
in a position of more than ordinary difficulty. 
His teacher, Livingstone, had been taken from 
him, and he was alone, or almost alone, among 
his people as a Christian. After the attack of 
the Boers he had made the journey all the way 
to Cape Town tolay the case. before the 
Queen’s representative, confident in the justice 
of his cause. He had been coldly received, and 
had been led to believe that the English, whom 
he had always hitherto regarded as the faith- 
ful friends of the black man, were in sympathy 
rather with his oppressors. Had it not been 
for the steady and consistent friendship of 
those at the Cape who were missionary at 
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heart, he would have found himself a destitute 
stranger in a strange land. In after years he 
was never tired of telling of the kindness of 
these, particularly the Rev. William Thompson, 
whose judicious advice and aid were of untold 
value to him. He came back to his own people 
to find his influence as a chief impaired. He 
was discredited as the friend of the white peo- 
ple, at whose hands the Bechwana tribes were 
suffering these things. He had already severe- 
ly tried the patience of the great heathen ma- 
jority of his people by his adoption of Chris- 
tianity and his violation of the unwritten law 
of custom, which was a sort of religion to 
them in the absence of any other. It was won- 
derful that he clung tenaciously to the faith 
into which he had been baptized by Livings- 
tone. It was not wonderful that, while trying 
- to be at once chief and teacher, he swerved from 
the high standard required in converts, and 
that there was too much diplomacy and palter- 
ing with heathenism. 

Moffat’s heart was grieved by much that he 
saw and heard, he forbade the chief to continue 
his ministrations from the pulpit, and arranged 
for a native teacher to take up his abode in the 
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Bakwena town until the way appeared more 
clearly. He then went on-his way across a 
hundred and twenty miles of desert country to 
Shoshong, the residence of Sekomi, chief of the 
Bamangwato tribe. From Shoshong he had 
to cross a wilderness without road or chart. 
Sekhomi for his own reasons was unwilling 
to let the way be opened to Matebeleland, but 
confined himself to withholding guides and 
warning the few scattered Bushmen and Baka- 
lahari on in front against giving aid. Conse- 
quently the travellers had to betake themselves 
to the use of the compass, directing their course 
over an unknown country in a general north- 
easterly direction. 

For eighteen days they are their way 
through a region new to them all, but in spite 
of Sekhomi’s prohibition they received some 
euidance from the scattered children of the 
wilderness, of whom they met with a few even 
in this desolate land, until they had crossed the 
Shashe, a broad river-bed filled with white 
crystalline sand, after crossing which they had 
to trust to their own ingenuity. The follow- 
ing extracts from Moffat’s journal will give 
some idea of their travelling: 
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“July i1oth.---After examining our course 
and the rocky descent to the river Enkwezi, and 
the rather suspicious-looking hills beyond, we 
resolved not to run the very great risk of get- 
ting our wagons broken. While getting all 
things ready one of the men was sent ahead 
to examine a northerly course through some 
hills of coarse sandstone. He returned with a 
favourable report, and we started northward, 
with a good deal of winding to avoid trees and 
large blocks of stone which ever and anon lay 
in our path. After travelling some miles, and 
having again turned into another opening in 
the hills in a north-easterly direction, footpaths 
were seen, and soon after voices were heard in 
a defile. Sam and another proceeded on horse- 
back to the spot, and came upon some Bamang- 
wato, who appeared at first sadly afraid, but 
were induced to come to the wagons. We gave 
them some flesh of a gnu we had shot, and got 
two of them to direct us to a large village of 
the same people, where there was one of Mosi- 
likatse’s Indunas and some cattle. With grate- 
ful hearts we saw that all was right, and that 
much sooner than we had expected. 

“July 22, Saturday.—tlLast night, after we 
were all fast asleep, men arrived from Mosili- 
katse with an ox to be slaughtered, and an in- 
junction to hasten forward, as his heart longed 
exceedingly to see me. We set off again early 
next morning. We passed several towns from 
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which the people rushed out to us, walking 
alongside of the wagons for miles staring at 
me as though they would look their very eyes 
out. In the forenoon we drew near the royal 
residence. One after another with shield and 
spear came running to say that the chief was 
waiting. Sam and I walked on before the 
wagons, taking little notice of the fuss around 
us. We of course expected some such display 
as I had aforetime seen. We entered an im- 
mense large fold, and following a headman 
were led to the opposite side, where sat some 
fifty or sixty warriors. The town seemed to 
_be new, or half finished. There was nothing 
like the order or cleanliness I had seen before. 
We stood for some minutes at a door or open- 
ing in the fence leading to some premises be- 
hind. In the meantime Mosilikatse had been 
removed from his house to this doorway. On 
turning round, there he sat—how changed! 
The vigorous, active, and nimble chief of the 
Matebele, now aged, sitting on a skin, lame 
in the feet, unable to walk or even to stand. 
I entered, he grasped my hand, gave one ear- 
nest look, and drew his mantle over his face. 
It would have been an awful sight for his peo- 
ple to see the hero of a hundred fights wipe 
from his eyes the falling tears. He spoke not, 
except to pronounce my name, Moshete, again 
and again. He looked at me again, his hand 
still holding mine, and he again covered his 
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face. My heart yearned with compassion for 
his soul. Drawing a little nearer to the outside 
so as to be within sight of Mokumbate, his 
venerable counsellor, he poured out his joy to 
him.” 


The chief was almost helpless with dropsy. 
It was a happy beginning to his renewed inter- 
course with his old friend that the means 
adopted for his restoration were wonderfully 
blessed, and in a short time he was walking 
about again with something of his old vigour. 
Moffat remained nearly three months. He 
found the Matebele in mich the same condi- 
tion in which they were when he had seen 
them last, more than fifteen years before, on 
the Marikwa River. His short visits and the 
transient efforts of various missionaries to gain 
an influence had left little impression of a re- 
ligious kind on the minds of the people. The 
greater part of those who were in the prime 
of life on the occasion of his earlier visits 
had passed away in heathen darkness. The 
rank and file of the nation were now the young 
men and women who had grown up in cap- 
tivity, belonging to the Bechwana, Makalaka, 
and Mashuna tribes, upon whom the ruthless 
Matebele had fallen in their migrations. There 
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were two captives of a different sort, a Griqua 
boy and girl, whose release Moffat had vainly 
sought before. These were of course grown 
up. William was a man of some influence, and 
in command of a considerable number of war- 
riors. He still remembered a little Dutch, the 
language of his childhood, and speedily be- 
came more ready in the use of it, and a great as- 
sistance in interpreting and in giving informa- 
tion such as could be obtained from no one else 
in the country. His cousin, Troi, still retained 
some faint recollections of her father, and 
cherished a desire to see her friends again. 
The tyrant, in deference to the entreaties of 
Moffat, allowed her to return in his train, and 
she was retored to her family like one brought 
back from the dead after a captivity of nearly 
twenty years. 

With much greater difficulty Moffat accom- 
plished one of the principle objects of his 
journey: to ascertain something about the 
circumstances in which Livingstone might be 
placed, and to forward to him letters and sup- 
plies. ‘or some time he was wholly occupied 
in putting the old chief through a course of 
medical treatment. Tne success which attended 
his efforts in this direction gave him a great 
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advantage; but even with this gained, it was 
hard to persuade Mosilikatse to take any steps 
which would tend to open up communication 
northwards. The motto of the Matebele and 
their chief was—isolation. At last, wearied 
out by Moffat’s importunities, a small party 
was sent off to the Zambezi to come within 
touch of the Makololo, and to make inquiries 
as to what had become of the Doctor. But 
this was not enough to meet Moffat’s views, 
and at last he obtained consent to himself 
starting for the north-west. ‘To his surprise 
Mosilikatse determined to accompany him, and 
accordingly for many days this strange sort 
of royal progress continued. It was slow and 
not very favourable to the object Moffat had 
in view, but it gave an opportunity of much 
more constant and closer intercourse between 
the chief and the missionary, and broke down 
the objection of the former to the preaching 
of the gospel to himself and his people. 

After travelling several days and reaching 
the farthest outposts of the Matebele, in the 
direction of the Victoria Falls,-it was found 
that there were insuperable obstacles to further 
progress with wagons. The country was wa- 
terless, and there were belts of jungle infested 
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with the tsetse—the fly so destructive to cattle. 

Having got so far, and when it became plain 
that there was nothing for it but to turn back, 
Moffat was determined to carry out at least a 
part of his wish, and at last the chief was per- 
suaded to send on a party of men to whom 
the supplies for Livingstone were committed. 
These supplies had been made up into bundles 
for carrying on men’s shoulders. It after- 
wards proved that these men faithfully dis- 
charged their trust. As privileged persons, car- 
rying the packages of a missionary, they cross- 
ed the border country in safety, and descended 
into the valley of the Zambezi, where there 
was none but their sworn enemies, the Mako- 
lolo, and at last presented themselves on the 
south bank of the river at a spot where they 
could shout across to an island in the river and 
announce their errand. Small as their party 
was, they could get no one to approach them, 
for their treachery was still suspected. They 
laid their packages on the bank, delivered their 
message across the stream, and departed hun- 
gry and tired and footsore. The Makololo, 
finding them really gone, took the bundles they 
had brought, placed them on an isalnd, and 
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built a roof over them, and there they were 
when Livingstone returned some months after- 
wards from his journey to St. Paul de Loanda 
on the west coast, thankful, indeed, for the 
letters and supplies which reached him by this 
strange kind of parcels delivery. 

As the time drew near for departure, Moffat 
lost no opportunity of speaking to the chief 
and his people on matters of eternal impor- 
tance. Many were the warnings and exhorta- 
tions addressed to those to whom such words 
were strange. The result can never be known 
till the day when all things shall be made marz.- 
fest; but as the missionary prepared to bid 
farewell, it was with a heart oppressed with 
an awful weight in the sight of such abject, 
erovelling degradation mingled with nobler 
and affecting traits of character. The long 
return journey of seven hundred miles was 
accomplished without notable event. Moffat 
parted with his genial and valuable fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Edwards, at the Bamangwato, 
and reached home in safety. 

It was home, but without its chief attrac- 
tion. Moffat found himself quite alone at 
Kuruman. The Ashtons were away, and his 
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own wife had gone to the Colony to meet one 
of her daughters returning from school in 
England. She had been obliged to continue 
her journey much further than she had orig- 
inally contemplated, had met with unusual 
hindrance and difficulty, and had not been able 
to return in time to meet her husband and to 
welcome him from his long and interesting 
expedition. 


Robert Moffat to one of his children. 
August 20, 1856. 

“Tn taking up the pen to write to you, ac- 
cording to promise, I shall endeavour to give 
you an account of my present labours, that 
you may form a tolerably correct idea of the 
difficulty I find in obtaining time to write let- 
ters. Doubtless you are by this time prett: 
well acquainted with the difficulties attendant 
on the translation of the sacred oracles into 
a language but lately reduced to writing; but 
these difficulties also increase or diminish ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the translator. 
O'f course it is a work which demands all the 
time and pains which can possibly be bestowed 
upon it, and after all may not come up to what 
may be desired. Here I am, and have been 
among a people whose wants are endless, atid 
whose demands on my time are incessant and 
uncertain as the course of the wind. Many 
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are the times I have sat down and got my 
thoughts somewhat in order, with pen in hand 
to write a verse, the correct rendering of 
which I had just arrived at, after wading 
through other translations and lexicons, when 
one enters my study with some complaint he 
has to make, or counsel to ask, or medical 
advice and medicine to boot, a tooth to be ex- 
tracted, a subscription to the auxiliary to be 
measured or counted; or one calls (as at the 
present moment) to say he is going towards 
the Colony, and wishes something like a a pass- 
port; anon strangers from other towns, and 
visitors from the interior arrive, who all seem 
to claim a right to my attentions. Here we 
cannot so easily ring the bell and bow visitors 
to the front door. More generally they expect 
entertainment of a tangible character. Re- 
pairs want doing or superintending; the gen- 
eral concerns of the station devolve upon my- 
self. I have to correspond with native 
teachers, and to see their wants supplied—all 
these, and twenty other things of a similar 
kind, leave very little time indeed at my com- 
mand or that of your mother. Public services 
and visits to out-stations of course demand 
their share. The worst is that all or most of 
these interruptions dart on one with the un- 
certainty of a shooting star and render the 
appropriation of time as devious as the flight 
of the bat. When I take up a newspaper, it is 
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only to glance at it with a feeling like that of 
committing sacrilege. I have sometimes been 
arrested with something interesting, and have 
read it with ten or more strokes in the minute 
added to my pulse, from the anxiety caused 
by the conviction that [ am spending precious 
time apart from its paramount object while 
I feel perfectly composed over anything 
which I am satisfied has a direct bearing on 
the true object of the missionary. As I have 
a small mechanical bump in some corner of my 
head, I feel a relief occasionally in mending 
an article, or it may be a gun-lock for some 
needy body; but I cannot imitate the musical 
souter, whose picture I have seen, holding his 
chin in one hand, while he is whistling a tune 
to a new-made shoe he is holding up with the 
other, with the violin and flute at his side to 
veuy the exercises of the last. Iivery time | 
make a halt from such causes in the course of 
my duties I feel as if I must endeavour to make 
up in some way for the loss. The moment | 
have finished any little job I throw down my 
tools and am back to my work, so that my 
little workshop would beat any Irishman’s 
garret you ever saw; but it does not incom- 
mode me any more than confusion in my study. 
Your mother has some difficulty at times to get 
permission to brush out my study, for it is 
visited by all sorts of people, some of whom 
are neither brushed nor buttoned, independ- 
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ently of the dusty character of the country. 

“With regard to the Bechwana Mission our 
present prospects are anything but bright. 
This arises principally from the pressure ot 
foreign influence. It is the time of ebb with 
us, and has been for some time past. Few 
have been added to our churches, notwith- 
standing the increase of means in the way of 
books, and, I might add, good congregations 
and attentive hearers. There is a general 
deadness over which we mourn. We feel we 
need the kindling influences of the Holy Spirit. 
The public mind has been greatly soured by 
the policy of our Government towards the na- 
tive tribes on the northern border, who have 
never given the shadow of a reason for being 
so dealt with. ‘The odious powder ordinance, 
put into force to meet the wishes of the inhab- 
itants of the Free State and of the Transvaal 
Republic, precludes the natives from procuring 
a single ounce of ammunition, either to defend 
themselves or to kill their own game. ‘This is 
tantamount to depriving them of their arms 
that they may become an easy prey to their 
enemies. The members of our churches of 
course know that this is no fault of ours, 
though we are sadly ashamed of it, and can no 
more open our mouth to say a single word in 
favour of our nation, once so respected and 
honoured by the aborigines. 

“The conclusions drawn by the heathen are 
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very natural: viz., that the English connive 
at their extermination. This has an indirect 
but powerfu} influence in prejudicing them 
against everything emanating from that quar- 
ter; but we know that this, like other things 
which the gospel has had to contend with, is 
destined to fall at the Divine mandate. Though 
compared to the teeming millions of the East- 
ern world the tribes are small, yet there is a 
large population speaking the language in 
which the whole of the oracles of God will 
shortly be printed. The gospel has aJready 
been made the power of God to the salvation 
of many of them, and while we know that 
Jehovah’s hand is not shortened, nor His ear 
heavy, we continue to hope that the mental 
desert will yet rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

“Hitherto the progress of the gospel has 
been, as it has always been, among the poor 
and middling sort of folks. Our chiefs are 
sordid and sottish. Yantye of Lekatlong 1s 
one who has influence, but he has not much 
energy. However, he has around him a Chris- 
tian community, under the ministrations ot 
our worthy brother, Helmore. Though there 
may be a solitary village whose chief might 
refuse a native instructor, there is no chief in 
the whole country, from here to the Zambezi 
River, that would refuse the services of a mis- 
sionary. Pity that Sechele is so beset with 
difficulties from the Transvaal Boers, for he 
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is the most intelligent and energetic of all the 
chiefs, and he is resolved not to retrograde, as 
he is now building a chapel or school-house on 
his mountain, which is surrounded by many 
thousands of Bakwena and other tribes who 
have fled from the iron rod of the Boers. 
Surely all these souls cannot be left to perish!” 


In 1857 the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was finished, and the whole Bible was 
in the hands of the Bechwanas in their own 
language. To the translator the labour had 
been simply herculean. The distance of other 
stations, and the absence of means for speedy 
intercourse, prevented his fellow-labourers, 
with the exception of Mr. Ashton, from taking 
any important part in the work. At the time 
it was going. on they were also, for the most 
part, at work on comparatively new stations, 
and fully absorbed in overcoming the diffi- 
culties incident to such undertakings. The 
New Testament, which with the Psalms had 
been printed in 1840, on the occasion of Mof- 
fat’s visit to England, was already in full cir- 
culation. It is worthy of remark, and is a 
tribute to the character of the translation, that 
the identical text is still in use. No one would 
be so foolish as to say that it cannot be im- 
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proved, but as yet the improvement has not 
been made. 

Before the sheets of the Old Testament had 
passed through the press Moffat was laying his 
plans for further action. He felt great con- 
cern for the many tribes comparatively within 
reach to the north-east, who for some years 
had enjoyed the presence of missionaries, and 
were now again left to themselves. Especially 
was his mind exercised for Sechele, chief of 
the Bakwena, who united with a forwardness 
to receive the gospel and its accompanying 
civilization quite unusual an erratic wayward- 
ness of disposition, which caused grief and 
fear to his best friends. So Moffat had made 
up his mind to visit Sechele and his neighbours, 
and to strengthen the hands of one or two 
native teachers who still held their ground. 

Meanwhile Livingstone, after disappearing 
at Loanda on the west coast, had reappeared 
at Quillimane on the east, and had made-his 
way to London. The supporters of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society had come to take a 
strong interest in the Makololo, who under 
their chief, Sekeletu, had shown such conf- 
dence in the missionary, and such capacity for 
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enterprise; and steps were taken for the estab- 
lishment of a mission among them. There was 
one condition necessary that the Makololo 
should leave the marshy network of rivers 
about the Chobe where they were living, or 
rather slowly dying, and should remove to the 
high country about the Kafue, on the north 
bank of the Zambezi, and opposite to the Mate- 
bele, on the south bank. But the two tribes 
had a long-standing feud, and the Makololo 
distrusted their southern neighbours, whose 
love of plunder would sooner or later assert 
itself and lead to a renewal of the attacks 
which had formerly caused the Makololo to 
abandon that region and betake themselves 
westward to the shelter of the marshes and 
rivers. So a great plan took shape, which, 
like a good many other plans of man’s making, 
after costing a deal of money and life, came 
to nothing. It was thought that if a mission 
could be established simultaneously among the 
Makololo and Matebele, the two tribes could 
be got to live in peace. The outcome of all 
this, so far as Moffat was concerned, was a 
letter from the Directors proposing that he 
should go for a twelvemonth to the Matebele, 
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taking with him two younger men, and plant 
a new mission. : 


There were many things to be considered. 
He was sixty-two years old, of which forty- 
one had been spent in hard work for the 
Society; but that consideration did not weigh 
for a moment. Though he might be fit for 
such an undertaking, his wife was not. She 
was still active and energetic, but she only kept 
herself in working order by extreme care and 
method; such as could be secured on an old 
and well-established station like Kuruman. It 
would be necessary for her to remain behind. 
True, the Bechwana Mission, already almost 
abandoned, would be more completely bereft 
by the so long absence of the one man whom 
his two or three companions would readily ac- 
knowledge to count for a host in himself. 
Ashton would be left at Kuruman, Fredoux 
at Motito, Ross at Taung to the eastward, and 
Hughes at Griqua Town. But Moffat felt that 
if he went forward it was for the Directors to 
look to it that the hands of those in the Bech- 
wana field were strengthened. 


A still more serious consideration was as to 
how such a move would be regarded by Mosili- 
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katse and his people. Had it rested solely with 
Moffat at this time he would not have advised 
an immediate commencement of a mission to 
the Matebele. But he felt that the action of 
the Directors was in part the result of what 
he himself had written home, and he was too 
chivalrous to draw back at such a moment. 
In two days his mind was made up. “I wiill 
go,” he said, “but I must start at once and 
first prepare the minds of Mosilikatse and his 
people for the coming among them of mission- 
aries, and explain to him the whole pjan.”’ So 
in a few days more he was off, ploughing the 
sandy plains to the north-east, with seven hun- 
dred miles thither and seven hundred miles 
back again of travelling in the slow but trusty 
ox wagon. 


After a long hard journey he arrived 
at the headquarters of Mosilikatse. The task 
in hand was not so simple and easy as it might 
seem at this distance of time. The faflure of 
attempts in former years to establish missions 
among his people had not left a good impres- 
sion on the mind of Mosilikatse. Yes; he was 
willing to have missionaries, but my friend 
Ramary must come himself. ‘These new men, 
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I do not know them. All men are not alike.” 
Then he and his people shared in a deep con- 
viction that the opening of the country to white 
men to come and settle would be the beginning 
of the end. They were not far wrong there. 


However, all these difficulties were over- 
come by patient effort, and the way seemed 
clear. Again and again was the chief remind- 
ed that the newcomers would come with their 
wives to make their homes there, and would 
not be merely visitors as Moffat had been, and 
that their great work would be to teach and to 
preach the gospel. It was obvious even then 
that the chief's mind was full of other things. 
He thought of certain temporal advantages 
which in his mind would be connected with 
their advent and residence in the country. 


To the north-east of the Bakwena, on the 
road to the Matebele, lay the Bamangwato, a 
large tribe ruled by Sekhomi. The legal chief, 
by name Macheng, had been taken prisoner 
by the Matebele when a boy, about twenty 
years before. On his former journey to Mosi- 
likatse Moffat had been importuned by 
Sechele and others to bring back Macheng, if 
possible, out of captivity. He had declined to 
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do so, because it seemed to him to be trenching 
to an undesirable extent upon the region of 
politics. But on this occasion his objections 
had been overcome, especially when Sekhomi 
declared his willingness to abdicate his power 
in favour of Macheng, whose rights he never 
attempted to dispute. 


Accordingly, when the main object of Mof- 
fat’s journey was accomplished, he sought and 
obtained the release of Macheng. It was not 
a small matter to set free a captive, and even 
to forego such ransom as might have been ex- 
pected in his case as the chief of a large tribe; 
but consent seems to have been readily given, 
_ and towards the end of the year Moffat turned 
his face homewards, accompanied by Ma- 
cheng. On his arrival at Shoshong, the town 
of the Bamangwato, there was, of course, 
much excitement, and Macheng was welcomed 
back; but Moffat refused to give him over to 
any one but Sechele, in whose keeping he was 
when captured by the Matebele, and in accord- 
ance with whose request Moffat had obtained 
his liberation. On the arrival of the travellers 
at Lithubaruba, an immense concourse of 
Bechwanas, representing eight different tribes, 
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were assembled, and in their presence Macheng 
was handed over, and shortly escorted back 
to his own people. The transaction was not 
attended with the best results. Sekhomi gave 
way, but never ceased to plot and agitate. 
After several revolutions and countless wars, 
which nearly led to the dismemberment of the 
tribe, Macheng and Sekhomi both died in exile, 
and the tribe is now ruled by Khame, the son 
oi the latter, a man of more than ordinary 
character and enlightenment, and a decided 
Christian. 

On his return from his journey to Mosili- 
katse, Moffat found the news awaiting him 
that the Livingstones were starting for the 
Zambezi, and were to call at the Cape on their 
way; and that a large party of new mission- 
aries had been appointed to commence the new 
Interior Missions. Mary Moffat had a strong 
conviction that if her daughter once went to 
the Zambezi she would not return, and here 
was the chance for a last meeting. Moffat 
himself saw an opportunity of meeting and 
conferring with the Doctor, who, though no 
longer in the service of the London Missionary 
Society, was expected to be an important aux- 
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iliary to operations among the Makololo. ‘The 
path of duty seemed to be clear, and the Mof- 
fats started for the Cape, using the utmost 
expedition, travelling over the northern 
wastes of the Colony and through the Karroo 
for the first time in their lives in a horse 
wagon. In due time the Government expedi- 
tion arrived, and after a short stay at the Cape 
went on its way; and Livingstone said good- 
bye for the last time to his wife’s parents. 
She had suffered so much on the voyage that 
it was thought better for her to accompany 
the missionary party overland, with the view 
of meeting her husband on the Zambezi. It 
was some time before all arrived; and it was 
August before a start was made for the 1n- 
terior. Helmore was to go to the Makololo 
with Mackenzie and Price; Moffat to the Mate- 
bele with Sykes and Thomas. Moffat’s younger 
son was to accompany the latter party, sustain- 
ed in the capacity of a missionary out of Living- 
stone’s private resources. The latter in giving 
up official connection with direct missionary 
work, felt a desire to have a sort of deputy to 
take his place, and devoted more than a fourth 
of his Government salary to this object. 
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During his stay in Cape Town, Moffat met 
with many proofs of goodwill. Old and faith- 
ful friends, whose friendship dated from days 
of darkness and evil report, welcomed him as 
warmly as ever after an absence of fifteen 
years. Beyond the limits of this cirqle there 
was a strong and widespread interest in the 
new undertakings, which at that time seemed 
to promise such great things for Tropical 
South Africa. Sir George Grey was then Gov- 
ernor, and showed an unusual and practical 
determination to forward the objects of the 
party. 

Whilst there was much to encourage, there 
were also great difficulties to be overcome. 
One of those severe droughts, unhappily so 
common in the history of South Africa, made 
the long journey from Cape Town to the 
Orange River one continuous struggle. When 
the various parties reached the northern limit 
of the Colony, it was after a much more tedi- 
ous journey than usual and at a ruinous cost 
in oxen. It was while struggling through the 
Karroo that sad news met the Moffats from 
Kuruman. The Batlaping, the southernmost 
of the Bechwana tribes, had hitherto managed 
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to avoid collision with the Boers. Their coun- 
try was in itself not so attractive as the well- 
wooded slopes and fruitful vales of the 
Bahurutse and Bakhatla, further to the north- 
east. Unfortunately, along the lower Vaal 
River there were people, mostly Korannas, in 
scattered bands, who recognized no chief and 
were guilty of occasional lawless acts. Some 
of the more turbulent spirits among the Bat- 
laping, notably one or two of the young chiefs, 
followed their evil example, crossed the river 
into the Orange Free State in their company, 
and put to death the men of a Boer homestead, 
bringing away two of the women as captives. 
These, it may be said, were not ill-treated, and 
were eventually restored by the intervention 
of Edward Chapman, a trader. These infatu- 
ated freebooters brought upon themselves and 
upon their tribe severe chastisement. A Boer 
expedition crossed the Vaal River, attacked the 
Batlaping, whose principal chief, Gasebonwe, 
fell with many of his people. A large booty 
in cattle and other property was taken, and the 
force retired, promising to return shortly and 
to complete what they had begun, and to go on 
to the missionary station of Kuruman, which 
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lay farther to the westward. 

When the missionary party began to muster 
here towards the end of the year 1858, so far 
from an extension of work in the interior, it 
seemed doubtful whether Kuruman itself 
would be spared. 


The Free State people, having carried out 
what appeared to them just reprisals, had noth- 
ing more to say; but the Transvaal Boers were 
strongly disposed to carry matters farther, and 
as the year 1859 wore on it became evident 
that mischief was brewing, and an expedition 
was on foot to attack Kuruman and to root out 
the mission there. At the same time a docu- 
ment was received from certain local officials 
on the north-western border of the Transvaal, 
informing Moffat that his intention to accom- 
pany a party of missionaries to the Zambezi 
would not be allowed, and that in case of his 
going he would be stopped by force. On these 
matters coming to the ears of Sir George Grey, 
he, as High Commissioner, caused it to be 
known to the Boers that such things could not 
be tolerated; and the result of this was that 
the malcontents in the Transvaal found them- 
selves bereft of support among their own peo- 
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ple, and were fain to drop their intention. 

Several months were, however, lost, owing 
to the delay and uncertainty involved in these 
matters and in the extended preparations of 
such a large party of missionaries going to 
such a distance into the interior. The time was 
occupied by Moffat in attending to the wants 
of the station, and in pushing through the 
press an additional hymn-book. His wonder- 
ful energy seemed irrepressible, and to, grow 
at a time of life when other men would have 
been feeling inclined to take a little rest. 


CHAPTER XT. 


THE NEW MISSIONS TO THE NORTH—SORE BE- 
REAVEMENTS—FINAL DEPARTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

1859-1870. 


SOME changes of plan had to be made. ' It 
was evident that the hope of Mary Living- 
stone meeting her husband at the Zambezi was 
too uncertain to be counted upon, and she re- 
turned to the Cape. Ashton, so long Moffat’s 
colleague at Kuruman, was transferring his 
service to the Griqua Mission at Philippolis, 
and left in the month of May. He had been 
called in the month of February to suffer the 
irreparable loss of his wife, the partner of his 
work for sixteen years. 

Mackenzie had decided not to accompany 
this expedition to the Makololo in the first in- 
stance, but to follow a year after. 


Robert Moffat to his brother Richard. 
June 22, 1859. 
“A short letter at any time is better than 
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none, and as it will be the last I can address 
you before leaving for the interior, | embrace 
this opportunity. The dark cloud which has 
for a time hung over our prospects has to all 
appearance dispersed for the present, and 
within a month we all hope to take our de- 
parture for the Matebele and Makololo Mis- 
sions. We have been put to much trouble and 
expense as well as delay from the threatened 
attack of the Transvaal Boers on the Kuru- 
man, on account of the removal of goods to 
the Colony, which have only just been brought 
back. The Boers appear to have been shamed 
by letters from the Governor, as well as by 1n- 
fluence exerted by others, into the abandon- 
ment of their purpose. Whether they will at- 
tempt to prevent us from passing their 
assumed territory remains to be seen. The 
subject has called for fervent prayer to God, 
here and in Cape Town. These prayers have 
been heard, and to God would we give all the 
praise. We also consider it an omen for good, 
believing that He who has thus dispersed the 
threatening storm will still make our way plain 
in carrying the light of the glorious gospel to 
the dark region beyond. If all goes well, I shall 
in all probability remain about a twelvemonth 
among the Matebele, or at all events until I 
shall see that, under the Divine blessing, the 
mission is established.” 


On the seventh of July, 1859, the first divi- 
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sion of the party started from Kuruman. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Helmore and four children, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Price. There was Tabe, a 
native teacher from Lekatlong, who had deter- 
mined to accompany his old missionary, and 
there was the usual staff of native attendants. 
Every one was impressed with the gravity of 
the occasion. The end of the journey was a 
point a thousand miles farther into the interior, 
to which none of those now going had ever 
been except a couple of the native servants, 
who had accompanied Livingstone on one of 
his former journeys. All were happy in the 
thought that a start was really being made, but 
there was a calm and subdued feeling which 
befitted the occasion. They went out, know- 
ing not whither they went, and what was in 
store for them; but they went in faith. It was 
just a year and a half after this that Roger 
Price returned, bringing with him two orphan 
children of the Helmores; and they, with the 
broken remnant of their Bechwana followers, 
were all that remained of the missionary band. 

A week after the Makololo party had start- 
ed, Mr. Thomas and John Moffat, with their 
wives, left, to be followed speedily by Robert 
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Moffat and Mr. Sykes. Once more Mary 
Moffat was called to part with her husband, 
and with her two daughters was left in com- 
parative solitude; there being, for a time, no 
one left even to carry on the public services on 
the station, except the native elders of the 
church, until the Mackenzies returned from 
their visit to the Colony. : 

Robert Moffat overtook his own company 
at Sechele’s, but the Helmores and Prices were 
too far on their way; and although some com- 
munications took place by letter, at Shashong 
the roads diverged and the Matebele party 
turned to the northeast, and saw their com- 
panions no more. 

From Sechele’s town to Shoshong, the head- 
quarters of the Bamangwato, the road crossed 
a corner of the Kalahari Desert. The coun- 
try consisted of slightly rolling plains of deep 
white sand. In one part of this there was an 
interval of sixty miles without water. It was 
a hard struggle to get the train of six heavily- 
loaded wagons across this thirsty desert. Pro- 
gress was slower than usual. On former oc- 
casions Moffat had travelled this road alone, 
with the object of spending a few months only 
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in the interior, but now it was a question of 
carrying requisites for the permanent settle- 
ment of families. | When civilized people put 
together what they need for two or three years 
to come for residence among utter barbarians, 
seven hundred miles from the nearest shop, 
they make the discovery—if they have not 
made it before—that their wants are neither 
few nor simple. By dint of hard work by day 
and by night the desert was crossed, and the 
wagons were drawn up under the shadow of 
the Bamangwato mountains. 


At length, twenty-six days after leaving 
Shoshong, signs began to appear of approach 
to the land of the Matebele. The first out- 
posts of the Makalaka, a tributary people, were 
reached, and from this point onwards, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles to the 
headquarters of the chief, the journey was 
through an inhabited country. 

Mosilikatse received his old friend with his 
usual cordiality, but as time wore on it became 
evident that something was wrong. ‘The 
younger missionaries, who had come to settle 
in the country, and to whom it was of import- 
ance to provide for the future by getting seed 
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into the ground, as the rainy season was com- 
mencing, were naturally eager to get to work. 
In this their senior and leader fully sympa- 
thized, and many were his earnest representa- 
tions to the chief that it was desirable at once 
to point out a place for a station. From day 
to day he was met with evasions and delays. 
The days became weeks. ‘The summer ad- 
vanced, and the wayworn travellers had to en- 
dure days of tropical heat, with a succession of 
equally tropical thunderstorms, with no better 
shelter than the canvas tilts of their wagons 
and the tents that they had pitched. Happily 
their camp was on a slope of hard ground, 
which did not get muddy. It was a trying time 
to all; not least so to the older missionary, who 
could not understand the change that had come 
over the chief, and who began, not without 
reason, to suspect that he was repenting of the 
permission he had so freely given for the estab- 
- lishhment of a mission in his country. This 
suspicion proved to be correct. During Mof- 
fat’s visit to the Cape in the previous year 
Mosilikatse had sent messengers out to visit 
Mahura, then chief of the Batlaping, at Taung. 
These were present when the Boer attack up- 
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on the Batlaping took place; and the Batlaping, 
soured against-all white men, had sent a mes- 
sage that missionaries not only destroyed the 
old customs, such as polygamy, but that where- 
ever they came the Boers followed in due 
course. ‘The experience—which the Matebele 
had not forgotten—of the advent of the Amer- 
ican missionaries at Mosega, followed so close- 
ly by the attack of the Boers, gave color to this 
charge; and now that this large party of new- 
comers was actually on the spot, not merely 
as visitors, but to settle in the country, the 
fears, perhaps more of his people than of the 
chief himself, were aroused, and the question 
was in actual debate as to whether the settle- 
ment should be allowed. 


This suspense was not even relieved by the 
consolation that the missionaries were in con- 
tact with the people, for there were scarcely 
any people on the spot, it being Mosilikatse’s 
own encampment, and not a town. As time 
wore on things got worse instead of better. 
At the beginning of December the chief, with- 
out a moment’s warning, broke up his camp 
and removed with his wagons to a town at 
some distance, telling the missionaries that he 
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would send people with them to the spot where 
they were to settle, and where he would join 
them afterwards. As he did not supply them 
with oxen for their wagons, it was difficult to 
understand what he meant, and for a fortnight 
longer things seemed as gloomy as they well 
could do. Day after day the missionaries 
waited, their wagon supplies diminishing, and 
the chief having apparently forgotten that 
they were dependent upon him for meat, for 
there was no one from whom they could buy. 
About the middle of the month there was a 
sudden change in the whole aspect of affairs. 
One morning two headmen arrived with beam- 
ing faces. They seemed to have had a load 
taken off their minds. Mosilikatse was on his 
way to Inyati, and had sent two teams of oxen, 
with which the missionaries were to go and 
join him there at once. No time was lost; 
tents were struck, wagons packed, and a start 
made. The distance was about twenty-five 
miles, but it took a week’s hard work to get to 
the end of the journey. Owing to the rains, 
some parts of the country were little better 
than a morass. On the twenty-second of De- 
cember, after almost incredible exertions, the 
whole party was assembled on the outskirts of 
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the kraal of Inyati. All was settled. A spot 
which looked well for a station, about a mile 
from the town, was pointed out; and after 
spending Christmas Day together in their 
camp, the last mile was travelled with no little 
satisfaction, and the new-comers felt that they 
had reached home. Each selected for himself 
a tree under which to pitch his tent, until he 
should have raised a more solid dwelling. Mof- 
fat had now accomplished one stage of his un- 
dertaking. ‘To him the experience of the pre- 
vious two months had been perhaps the sorest 
trial of faith that he had known in his life. At 
one period even he had wavered in- doubt 
whether it would be possible to establish the 
mission; and yet, while ‘harassed with doubt 
uimself, and chafing under the suspense and 
enforced inactivity of these two months, it was 
necessary for him to prop up the weaker faith 
of his companions, who had never seen Mosili- 
katse under any more favorable aspect, 
and, not having the same strong personal bond 
of friendship, were inclined to think that whilst 
other doors were open to the gospel, it was 
wasting time to press its acceptance upon a 
chief and people so unwilling. 

Though his principal object was gained when 
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Moffat saw his younger companions settled at 
Inyati, yet the labors which remained were 
not few or small. ‘The first six months of the 
year 1860 were a time of incessant toil, in 
which none wrought harder than he. There 
is no lack of manual labor in all new undertak- 
ings in an uncivilized country. There were 
liouses to be built, wagons to be repaired, gar- 
den ground to be broken up. Early and late 
Moffat was to be found at work, always at 
work—it might be at the sawpit, or the black- 
smith’s forge, or the carpenter’s bench, or aid- 
ing the younger men where their own knowl- 
edge and skill failed them. In addition to all 
this, the chief must have a share of his com- 
pany. It had been hoped that regular com- 
munication might be established with the Liv- 
ingstone expedition on the Zambezi by way of 
Matebeleland, and as soon as matters had fair- 
ly settled down Moffat addressed himself to 
the task of persuading Mosilikatse to give aid 
to the project; but it soon became clear that 
the plan could not be carried out. It was with 
a good deal of difficulty that the chief was in- 
duced to send a party to the Victoria Falls with 
a post for Helmore and Price. It was more 
evident than ever that he was determined not 
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to have the country opened in that direction. 
It was quite enough for his suspicious nature 
to have one outlet to the world by way of Ku- 
ruman. ‘There he and his people feared no 
danger; but elsewhere the policy pursued was 
one of absolute isolation. Such was that iso- 
lation, that nothing could be learned of what 
had become of the other missionary party at 
this time lying stricken with fever at Linyanti. 
It was not till more than twelve months later 
that the little company at Inyati heard the news 
that the Makololo Mission was broken up, and 
that a mere remnant had returned to Kyuru- 
man to tell the tale; yet a fortnight’s travelling, 
had the way been open, would have brought 
the news. 

As time went on it became apparent that the 
Matebele country was not so entirely free from 
fever as had been hoped, though much more 
healthy than the immediate vicinity of the Zam- 
bezi. Fever invaded the missionary camp. 

The Europeans enjoyed immunity from attack, 
but the Bechwanas from Kuruman seemed 
especially liable to its inroads. For a while a 
stop was put to work, and gloom overspread 
the little community. Only one fatal case oc- 
curred, and as the cooler weather drew on, the 
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invalids plucked up courage, work was re- 
sumed, and all was hopeful again. 

In the month of June Moffat felt that his 
work at Inyati was done. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the seventeenth of that month, he walked 
up to the chief’s kraal for the purpose of speak- 
ing to Mosilikatse and his people for the last 
time on the great themes of life, death, and 
eternity. No step was more elastic and no 
frame more upright than his. In spite of un- 
ceasing toil amid tropical heats and miasmatic 
exhalations, in spite of cares and disappoint- 
ments, his wonderful energy seemed unabated. 
The old chief was, as usual, in his large court- 
yard, and gave kindly greeting.. They were 
a strange contrast as they sat side by side—the 
Matebele tyrant, and his friend the messenger 
of peace. The word of command was given; 
the warrors filed in and ranged themselves in 
a semicircle, sitting on the ground; the women 
crept as near as they could, behind huts and 
other points of concealment, and all listened 
in breathless silence to the last words of ““Mos- 
hete.’ He himself knew that they were his 
last words, and that his work in Matebeleland 
was now given over to younger hands. It was 
a solemn service, and closed the long series of 
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such in which the friend of Mosilikatse had 
striven to pierce the dense darkness of soul 
which covered him and his people. On the 
morrow there was the last leave-taking, and 
Moffat started for his distant home. 


After Moffat’s death the following words 
appeared in the London Times regarding the 
pioneer work which he had done: 


“The progress of South Africa has been 
mainly due to men of Moffat’s stamp. In him, 
as in David Livingstone, it is hard to say which 
character has predominated, that of the mis- 
sionary proper or that of the teacher and guide. 
Certain it is that apart from the special stim- 
ulus they felt as proclaimers of the gospel mes- 
sage, they would never have thrown themselves 
as they did into the work to which their lives 
were consecrated. It was by no zeal for the 
spread of civilization on its own account that 
they passed weary years labouring ‘and teach- 
ing among savage tribes, amid dangers of 
every kind, amid privations of which they them- 
selves made light, but which only a sense of 
their high spiritual mission could have prompt- 
ed them to face and undergo. One part of 
Moffat’s work has been to prepare the way 
for others. He has given, so far, what prom- 
ises to be a lasting stimulus. It is another 
question whether his own work will endure.” 
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When Moffat had returned, his work north 
of Kuruman was done, so far as his personal 
presence was concerned. No more was he to 
be seen climbing the hills of the Bakwena and 
Bamangwato. No more was his voice to be 
heard pleading with chiefs in their courtyards, 
and with their people in assembled congrega- 
tions, beseeching them, as he was never weary 
of doing, to put aside their feuds and fightings, 
and, more than all, their brutish indifference 
to the gospel, and to arise and come into the 
light. But the stream of his interest flowed 
as strong as ever. Both he and his faithful 
partner watched with intense anxiety the pro- 
gress of events in the Matebele country. 
Whilst regarding with goodwill the newly- 
established Hanoverian Missions, it was na- 
tural that their feelings should be most deeply 
stirred on the behalf of those who still further 
on were trying to plant the gospel among a 
people for whom Moffat had done much, and 
had endeavored to do so much more. 

They deemed no care or trouble too great. 
No opportunity or shadow of an opportunity 
was lost of sending post-bags and supplies; and 
when, after months of isolation at Inyati, the 
little community there would be roused into 
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joy and excitement by an arrival from the far 
South and news from the outer world, there 
were always words of warm encouragement 
from Kuruman, and stores of practical sym- 
pathy from the patriarchal pair, who seemed 
to live over again in Matebeleland their old 
hardships and struggles in the early days at 
Lattakoo. 

It was enough that any one was an interior 
missionary. At Kuruman he was sure of at- 
tention to the forwarding of his commissions; 
he was sure of a warm welcome and of good 
cheer for weeks together; he was sure of sym- 
pathy in all his plans and endeavors; and he 
might be equally sure that, whether present 
or absent, no prayers would be more earnest or 
sincere than those offered daily at the family 
altar at Kuruman for the success of his work. 
Meanwhile, Kuruman itself was still a scene 
of activity. A revision of the New Testament 
was in progress; the youngest daughter, now 
the only child at home, was working hard at 
schools and classes; Mr. Ashton, after a short 
absence, was once more at work with his old 
colleague. 

In 1862 a great blow fell upon the home at 
Kuruman, which seemed to add visibly to the 
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weight of years already becoming heavy. 
Moffat’s. elder son Robert, was taken away. 
Though not a missionary, he yet sympathized 
with the missionaries, and by his fairness had 
endeared himself to the natives. 

Not many weeks after this, sad news came 
from the Zambezi. Mary, the wife of Dr. 
Livingstone, had gone to her rest—four 
months before her brother. The news was 
scarcely unexpected. Her mother had made 
up her mind at once, when she heard that her 
Mary had left for that fever-stricken region, 
that she had gone “a sacrifice already offered 
up; and though the end came sooner than 
even she had quite looked for it, yet it had been 
to her as an object of contemplation, only a 
matter of time. So strong, however, was the 
miissionary feeling, that half the sting was tak- 
en away by the joy that her daughter had been 
It was necessary for the missionary to give 
his advice and co-operation. Under his super- 
intendence measures were taken to impose a 
certain amount of restraint. This was too 
partial to prevent mischief, and had the effect 
of exciting in the lunatic himself a violent per- 
sonal animosity against Moffat. One even- 
ing, returning home from the church in the 
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permitted to meet her end in the front rank of 
those who had gone to strive for the welfare 
of the heathen children of Africa. 


Later Ashton was transferred to Lekatlong, 
‘and for a while the whole weight of duty at 
Kuruman rested on Moffat’s shoulders. ‘This 
was more than was fit or desirable. His ener- 
gies were flagging, and his health failing. Ear- 
ly in'the year '1865 an event occurred which 
taxed his physical frame, and deeply wounded 
his spirit at the same time. For some months 
a young man living on the station, who had 
hitherto borne a promising character, had be- 
gun to show signs of a disordered mind. His 
vagaries were endured by his neighbors as 
long as they were merely annoying, but they 
became at last too serious to be quietly tole- 
rated. This was a contingency for which no pro- 
vision existed in a community like that at Ku- 
ruman, where for years crimes of violence had 
been unknown, and where moral influence alone 
had been found sufficient to maintain order. 
The comparatively feeble patriarchal control 
exercised by certain headmen was not equal to 
the emergency. An appeal could have been 
made to the Batlaping chiefs, but it was 
thought best to avoid this as long as possible. 
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dark, he was fallen upon by the unhappy man, 
who, armed with a knob kerrie, inflicted some 
terrible blows, and then fled, apparently fright- 
ened at his own violence. But for the wonder- 
ful tenacity of the iron frame the consequences 
must have been serious; as it was, the heart 
was sorely grieved, and it was many months be- 
fore the shadow of this sorrow was removed. 
The event caused a profound sensation; the 
culprit was arrested and removed to another 
part of the country until it was seen that his 
mental condition gave no further ground for 
alarm. 

Towards the end of 1865 the mission was 
reinforced by the arrival of John Brown from 
England, and Moffat’s own son, having come 
out from the Matebele, his labors were in a 
measure lightened. He took advantage of 
this to push on more zealously the work of 
Scripture revision, the preparing of additional 
hymns, and the carrying of smaller works 
through the press. 

For many years the Paris Evangelical So- 
ciety had been represented in Bechwanaland 
by a station at Motito, about thirty-six miles 
to the north-east of Kuruman. ‘This station 
had latterly been held by Jean Fredoux, who 
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had married Moffat’s second daughter. Fre- 
doux was a man of gentle disposition, addicted 
to study, possibly the last man among the mis- 
sionaries in Bechwanaland whom any one 
would have expected to fall a victim to violence 
in a country where missionaries, whatever 
might have been their hardships and trials, had 
been almost entirely exempt from such forms 
of suffering. 

Unfortunately the development of trade had 
brought into the country a good many charac- 
ters of a different stamp from the respectable 
storekeepers who had hitherto been found aids 
to the mission. These waifs of civilization had 
drifted into the country, had obtained wagons 
and a few goods on credit from some mer- 
chant, and used to wander from one native vil- 
lage to another; and, whilst carrying on some 
sort of a trade, they debased others and were 
themselves debased, coming in contact with a 
race in whom the vices of heathenism were still 
strong, and among whom Christianity was 
still in its infancy. 

Early in March, 1866, Fredoux started on a 
tour to the westward to carry on evangelistic 
work among the Barolong villages along the 
margin of the Kalahari Desert. Whilst at 
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Morokweng one of the class of unfortunates 
above referred to-arrived. ‘The news had pre- 
ceded him that he had been guilty of atrocious 
conduct at Fredoux’s own station. The chief 
at Morokweng and his people took the matter 
up warmly. ‘They insisted upon the trader re- 
turning to Kuruman and submitting his con- 
duct to investigation there, where a sufficient 
number of white people could be assembled to 
go into the case. He refused, and on it beconi- 
ing apparent that the natives would take him 
by force, he entrenched himself in his wagon, 
with all his guns loaded, and dared any one to 
‘lay hands upon him. 

F'redoux, whose camp was at a little distance, 
seeing that matters were becoming serious, 
went over to try and bring the man to reason 
by persuasion. He drew near, and, standing 
by the side of the wagon, within earshot, but 
out of sight, gently urged the trader to go 
quietly to Kuruman, assuring him, that the peo- 
ple were resolved that he should go, if not 
peaceably, then by force. ‘To this: there was 
only a blasphemous refusal. One who was 
standing in a position to command a view of 
what passed inside of the wagon, and who sur- 
vived the catastrophe, testified that at this junc- 
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ture he saw the man strike a match, and in a 
moment an explosion took place. ‘There were 
two hundred and fifty pounds of powder in the 
wagon. ‘The wagon itself and its misguided 
occupant were blown to atoms; the mangfed 
form of Fredoux was found not far away: he 
had passed to his rest after a blameless and la- 
borious career. ‘Twelve natives also lost their 
lives, and about thirty more were injured. 

Directly the sad news reached Kuruman, 
Moffat hastened to succour his widowed 
daughter, and to consign to the grave at Motito 
the remains of his late son-in-law. It was an- 
other sore blow, and added materially to the 
cares and anxieties of the aged missionary and 
his wife to the end of their days. 

Moffat was then left once more in sole 
charge of the Kuruman until early in 1868, 
when he was joined by his son. For two years 
more he held on his way but the conviction be- 
gan to force itself upon him that he was really 
getting old. 

A great care had been thrown upon him by 
the death of Fredoux. The widow and seven 
orphan children were practically unprovided 
for. All this while, and in fact for years, the 
Directors had not ceased to urge him to come 
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home. In one sense it was not a question of 
going home, but of leaving it. It was about 
fifty years since Robert and Mary Moffat had 
entered upon their work in Bechwanaland. 
More than forty of these years had been spent 
in the house where most of their children had 
been born. The shady street with church and 
schools, the surrounding villages all full of 
hearts in which deference and love reigned su- 
perior to every other consideration, where 
Ramary and Mamary were sure of a respectful 
welcome from all, old and young, and main- 
tained an almost absolute rule, though wielding 
no other sceptre than that of gratitude and af- 
fection, were things which made it hard for 
them to leave Kuruman. 

On Sunday, the twentieth of March, 1870, 
Robert Moffat preached for the last time in 
the Kuruman church. In all the great con- 
gregation there were few of his own contem- 
poraries. ‘The older people were for the most 
part children at the time when they had first 
seen the niussionaries. With a pathetic grace 
peculiarly his own, he pleaded: with those who 
still remained unbelieving amid the gospel priv- 
ileges they had now enjoyed so many years. 
With a fatherly benediction he commended to 
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the grace of God those who had been to him a 
_ joy and crown. It was an impressive close to 
an impressive career. 

On Friday following the departure took 
place. For weeks before messages of farewell 
had been coming from the more distant towns 
and villages, from those who were unable to 
come themselves. But the final scene was such 
as could scarcely be described in words. As 
the old missionary and his wife came out of 
their door and walked to their wagon they were 
beset by the crowds, each longing for one more 
touch of the hand and one more word; and as 
the wagon drove away it was followed by all 
who could walk, and a long and pitiful wail 
rose, enough to melt the hardest j:earit. It was 
characteristic of Mary Moffat that anid these 
sad scenes she was full of thought for others; 
aud that her last few minutcs with her son, 
Who was remaining in charge of the station, 
were spent in interceding with him on behali 
of the unhappy man who had sonie time before, 
under the influence of a disorderea mind, made 
an altack upon her husband, and had remained 
evei since under a sort of ban. 

Both in Port Elizabeth and in Cape Town 
he received a welcome which was a surprise to 
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him. Most of his older friends who had stood 
by him when missions had their darker days in 
South Africa, were gone; but a few still re- 
mained, and there had risen up a new genera- 
tion to whom he was the object of a peculiar 
interest. On the tenth of June, 1870, he em- 
barked for England, and looked for the last 
time on the mountains of Africa. It was a few 
months more than fifty-four years since he had 
landed there. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DEATH OF “MAMARY”’—MOFFAT’S LAST DAYS 
FULL OF LABORS AND HONORS—DEATH AND 
FUNERAL, 

1870-1883. 


Let the words of the youngest daughter con- 
tinue the story: 


“We arrived at Plymouth on Sunday even- 
ing, the twenty-fourth of July. Mr. John Snow 
was there to meet us, and went on with us to 
Southampton, where we landed next day, ex- 
actly four months after leaving Kuruman. 
Here we found Helen—who now saw her par- 
ents after a separation of twenty-seven years. 
It was a memorable meeting. 

“The following Christmas was spent at 
Knockholt, with the family circle there. On 
the return to Brixton our mother took cold; 
and after a few days’ illness passed away. On 
the Monday morning she had seemed by no 
means worse, very bent on getting up and com- 
ing downstairs, and with some difficulty we 
kept her in bed till afternoon; but she talked 
very ramblingly all the morning, which made 
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me uneasy. I wrote a joint letter to John and 
Bessie, and she knew all about it and sent mes- 
sages. Poor mamma! how active her mind 
was to the very last. Her cough constantly 
racked her frail body. Oh! so sudden it seemed 
at last that the cough quite ceased. She drew a 
few long, deep breath and was gone! 


The daughter continues: 


“During the winter of 1872-3, after wander- 
ing about homeless for two years and a half, 
although enjoying the hospitality of so many 
friends, he made up his mind to settle once 
more into a home of his own, and accordingly 
in January, 1873, took up his abode in Knowle 
Road, Brixton, where he lived for nearly seven 
years. 


To a very large extent the motive which had 
given strength to the stream of liberal contri- 
bution to an Institue to be founded in Bech- 
wanaland had been a desire to give expression 
to the love and respect which had gathered 
round him who alone survived of the early 
founders of the mission, but it was felt by 
many that an even more direct proof of these 
feelings might be found. In the year 1873 he 
was presented by a large number of friends 
with a sum of upwards of five thousand pounds. 
This noble and unlooked-for act of liberality 
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not only provided for his wants during the re- 
maining eleven years of his life, but enabled 
him to serve the Directors and the cause of 
missions without being chargeable upon the 
regular income of the Society. It moreover 
enahled him to meet the wants of a widowed 
daughter and her fatherless family, for whom 
no other support was forthcoming. 

Sometime later, Livingstone’s remains were 
brought home, and he went down to Southamp- 
ton to meet them. The part he had to take in 
the identification, and his presence at the fu- 
neral in Westminster Abbey, were all to him 
deeply affecting circumstances. 

He went in April, 1877, by invitation of the 
French Missionary Society, to Paris. The 
day after his arrival he addressed, through 
Theodore Monod, four thousand Sunday- 
school children—a sight quite unexpected in 
France. They were assembled in a circus, and 
the place was crowded. These corresponded, 
with our French friends, to the English May 
meetings; but the children were thus collected 
only once in two years, it being a much greater 
undertaking than in England. During his three 
weeks’ sojourn in Paris he addressed nine 
meetings, besides one in Orleans. On all these 
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occasions the audiences were large. Not the 
least interesting was a meeting held in one of 
Mr. McAIl’s Mission rooms. Here particular- 
ly the people seemed to anticipate the meaning 
from the gestures, even before they heard the 
interpretation. Another meeting of special 
interest was held in the Halie Herz at the re- 
quest of Madame Andre, a benevolent and mis- 
sionary-spirited lady, who asked our Lather to 
give a lecture on Livingstone as a corrective to 
the idea of sceptics, who, it appeared, rejoiced 
i ]ivingstone as one who had given up the 
propagation of Christianity as hup-less and had 
imrned to science. This address was much ap- 
preciated and commented upos in the Paris 
papers. 

He returned to England and, after remoy- 
lag to the country, continued active in the 
Lord’s service until 1883, when the end came. 

The first Sunday in August he would have 
gone as usual to the chapel, but was dissuaded 
—the first time I ever remember his being 
absent from morning service. He spent a peace- 
ful Sunday at home. In the evening he enjoyed 
the singing of a few hymns, after our usual 
stroll around the garden. He could not join in 
the singing, but chose the hymns—‘The sands 
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of time are sinking,” as it is in the Presby- 
terian Hymnal, and he seemed to enjoy it pecu- 
liarly; also, “Come, Thou Fount of. every 
blessing,” “How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,” “At even when the sun was set,” and 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” He was very fond 
of hymns, and at home, even when quite well, it 
was his habit when most of the household had 
gone to bed, to repeat hymn after hymn. He 
had learned several by heart quite lately, 
among them, “Abide with me,” and “I long to 
hear the story.” He was struck with the latter 
when he heard it was the last hymn his friend 
Mr. Wilson sang before his death, and he com- 
mitted it to memory during the last three 
months of his life. His New Testament (in 
large type), a copy sent out to him and our 
mother years ago by Miss Anna Mary Braith- 
waite, was his constant companion during those 
last weeks, and he seemed to live with the 
Apostle John. Even at family worship he was 
in the course of reading John over a second 
time when he passed away. In fact those who 
were with him during the last months were 
all struck with the way in which his thoughts 
turned ever upward. It mattered not what was 
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the topic of conversation, and however heartily 
he entered into it, somehow or other it always 
turned to heaven and the Saviour. 

On the Thursday following, after several 
days; it became apparent that he must soon go. 
He signed to us to cover his poor, cold hands, 
and lay, his looks wandering, unconsciouly we 
think, from one to another. It seemed a hard 
struggle for that wonderful frame to let the 
spirit go, and then came the quietness which 
was unmistakable, leaving the beautiful face 
so natural. He ended his pilgrimage at half- 
past seven on the evening of Thursday the 
tenth of August, 1883. 

THE following account of the funeral is 
taken from the columns of the Daily News: 


“Yesterday afternoon the funeral of the 
Rev. Dr. Moffat took place at Norwood Cem- 
etery, the interment being preceded by a 
service in the Wesleyan Chapel (of which the 
Rev. J. McTurk is the minister), situated oppo- 
site Tulse Hill railway station—a very large 
edifice, which was filled throughout with 
mourners and sympathizers. At the entrance 
of the chancel, where the coffin remained dur- 
ing the service, were three large African palm- 
trees and several smaller ones, symbolizing, as 
it were, the scene of Dr. Moffat’s half-a-cen- 
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tury’s missionary labours. As the procession 
entered the chapel the organ played Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘O rest in the Lord,’ and the scene was 
deeply impressive. ‘The service in the chapel 
was performed by the Rev. J. C. Harrison, 
Congregational minister, Camden-town, and 
the Rev. Dr. McEwan, Presbyterian minister, 
Clapham. It commenced with the hymn be- 
ginning ‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.’ 
This was followed by the reading by Dr. Mc- 
Ewan of selections from the Holy Scriptures, 
including part of the 15th chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and the reverend 
gentleman offered up an appropriate prayer.— 
The Rey. J. C. Harrison delivered an address, 
in which he took a comprehensive survey of the 
life, character, and labours of Dr. Moffat. 
After speaking of ‘entireness of consecration’ 
as one great feature that marked his mission- 
ary career and made him ‘king amongst men,’ 
and also of the ‘personal fascination’ which 
produced such wonderful effects upon the 
heathen, he dwelt upon Dr. Moffat’s ‘perfect 
disinterestedness, illustrated by the fact that 
so long as he had just enough to sustain him 
he seemed never to covet anything more; his 
wonderful catholicity, which made him love all 
good mien and rejoice in every good and great 
work, there being no littleness or bitterness 
seen in him, though he had indomitable firm- 
ness when the gospel was in question; his 
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guileless simplicity, combined with abundant 
shrewdness and a great deal of mother wit; 
and his astonishing faith in the power of the 
gospel—a faith which gave wonderful beauty 
and consistency to his whole character. In 
concluding his brief sketch, the speaker read 
a letter written.by the subject of it only four- 
teen days before his death, which he character- 
ized as ‘breathing the old loyalty to the London 
Missionary Society,’ and expressed an earnest 
hope that some of the young men who were 
present would endeavour to imitate his Chris- 
tian heroism and be inspired by his earnest 
missionary spirit. The reverend gentleman 
concluded the service with the benediction. 
While the organ was playing the “Dead 
March,’ the coffin was again carried. to the 
hearse—an open one—which was waiting out- 
side, its destination being Norwood Cemetery, 
and the intervening distance about half a mile. 
The number of carriages forming the funeral 
cortege and conveying the family and immedi- 
ate friends and the deputations was about 
twenty-five, besides which there were several 
private carriages. At the grave, which is 
about a hundred yards from the cemetery 
chapel, there was a very large public gathering 
long before the hour of interment, and it was 
with some difficulty that adequate space could 
be kept for the chief mourners and others who 
arrived in carriages. In the grave was seen 
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the coffin of the deceased’s wife—the figures 
‘r871,’ visible on the lid, indicating the period 
of her burial. The inscription on Dr. Moffat’s 
coffin, which rests on that of his wife, is as 
follows: ‘Robert Moffat, born 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1795, died 9th of August, 1883.’ Besides 
the chief mourners and others, whose names 
have been given above, and who all assembled 
round the grave, were the Rev. J. Gilmore, 
vicar of Lower Norwood, and the Rev. Mr. 
Donovan and the Rev. Mr. Sylvester, the 
Church and Nonconformist chaplains respect- 
ively of the cemetery. The final service having 
opened with the singing of the hymn com- 
mencing “How blest the righteous when he 
dies, the Rev. R. Robinson (secretary of the 
London Missionary Society) read part of the 
Burial Service of the Church of England. The 
Rev. J. G. Rogers delivered an address, in 
which he pronounced a eulogium on the de- 
ceased similar to that of Mr. Harrison in the 
chapel, and also on the late Mrs. Moffat, whom 
he described as having sympathized in all Dr. 
Moffat's cares, and entered into all his hopes, 
his sorrows, his vicissitudes, his troubles, and 
his fears, and who, he added, was a true-heart- 
ed and noble-minded woman, a grand example 
to the wives of missionaries, as Robert Moffat 
was a grand example to missionaries them- 
selves; so true, so noble, so courageous, so 
heroic, was that great apostle of South Africa. 
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The Rev. Dr. Kennedy afterwards offered 
prayer, and closed the proceedings with the 
benediction.” 

The expenses of the funeral were under- 
taken by the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society, who thus gracefully crowned the 
long period of affectionate connection which 
had been maintained with unbroken constancy 
on both sides. 


THE END. 


These volumes will be of practically 
uniform binding, size and paper with 
this one. There will be six booksin 
the set as follows: 


Vol. I. Life of Judson—Burmah. 

Vol. II. Life of Robert Moffat—Africa. 
Vol. III. John Williams---Polynesia. 

Vol. IV. Allen Gardiner--South America. 
Vol. V. J. Hudson Taylor—China, 

Vol. VI. Life of Carey—India. 
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